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The successive houses in which we have lived have no doubt made our gestures commonplace. But we are 
very surprised, when we return to the old house, after an odyssey of many years, to find that the most 
delicate gestures, the earliest gestures suddenly come alive, are still faultless. In short, the house we were 
bom in has engraved within us the hierarchy of the various functions of inhabiting. 

— G A ST O N B A C H F. LARD 1 

in the past decades, interest in Sufism, Islam’s main form of mysticism, and in the 
thirteenth-century poet and saint Jalal al-Dln Rum! (d. 1273) has reached new heights; 

In the United States alone, there are two RumT festivals per year. A growing portion of his 
poetry is available in translations and interpretations, many of which are performed live 
and sold as recordings. As part of this trend, a number of recent publications have shown 
an interest in illuminating the works of this great Sufi poet. These illuminations often mix 
poetry and images. The poems are RumT, yet the images have been taken from every time 
period and geographic location. They are meant to evoke the spirit of RumT. What we 
gain from these publications is obvious. I write this book, however, out of a concern with 
what these books can obscure. As we spend more and more time divorcing RumT and 
other Muslim mystic poets from their historical context, it becomes easy to forget why 
artistic greatness flourishes in some periods and not in others. We also obscure the 
influence of other mystics on RumT’s thoughts, his belief and training in Islam, and the 
adjustments that he made in his life to the massive changes in the world around him. 

This study seeks to recover these historical contexts by focusing on the physical place 
that produced this influential man. I begin, therefore, with some general definitions of 
Ruml’s world. He came of age in Anatolia in the late Seljuk and early Beylik period, a 
period that is understood in this study as beginning in 1240 and ending in 1350. The rul¬ 
ing dynasties of the period were Turkish groups that followed Persianate traditions in gov¬ 
ernment. Their religion was Islam, and their major sultans sought to bring Muslim 
scholars from all over the Islamic world to their courts in Konya and Sivas. Those that 




came found themselves in a land where Muslims were the minority and the Byzantine 
and Armenian legacy was still strong. 

When we understand Rum! and the whirling dervishes as an intrinsic part of the 
Islamic world, we help construct a more accurate picture of Islam as a dynamic and mul¬ 
tifaceted faith. After this monotheistic faith arose in western Arabia in the seventh cen¬ 
trin', with the revelations of the prophet Muhammad, it was enriched by a variety of 
philosophical and intellectual movements, an enrichment that continues to this day. 
Sufism is one of those movements. Like other mystical movements, the central goal of 
Sufism is knowledge of God. The methods by which that knowledge is achieved form a 
main focus of Sufi literature and practice. 

Although Rum! has entered the consciousness of the West as an ecumenical love poet, 
embraced by New Age movements, he was a devout Muslim. He came from a long line 
of Muslim clerics and gave legal judgments before his introduction to Sufism. He, and 
the other religious scholars of his era, lived at a time when the practice of Islam was 
changed by the proliferation of Sufi communities. These communities tested the outward 
manifestations of Islam to find new ways of achieving an intimate knowledge of God. 
Ruml’s ecumenical message, which is so appealing to today s followers in the West, gtew 
out of this search and is reflected and reaffirmed by other Sufi writers of the period. 

The Sufis in this study were often called “dervishes,” a Turkish variant of a Persian 
word signifying those who have renounced the world. Although such a term emphasizes 
poverty, it came to be associated with members of a variety of urban movements. Ruml’s 
followers, commonly known as the whirling dervishes, are shown in this book’s frontis¬ 
piece, engaged in their ritual whirling. Although this is one of many photographs circulat¬ 
ing in the West that have helped create a picture of Sufism as a timeless world of arcane 
spirituality, Rum! and the dervishes in the photograph are separated from each other by 
close to seven centuries, each of which brought major changes to the Islamic world and 
to the practice of Sufism. 

This study focuses on one of these periods of change through an examination of the 
complex relationship between religious authority and the visual world during Rumls life¬ 
time. The careers of Rum! and other Sufi leaders, such as Baba Ilyas Khurasan! and 
Fakhr al-Dln Iraqi, are set against the spatial networks—urban, topographical, and spiri¬ 
tual-commanded by the buildings in which they lived and worshiped. Such a focus 
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allows me to reintroduce Rum! in the context of the unusual time and place in which he 
and his disciples lived. Although nothing remains of a portrait of Rum! that was painted 
during his lifetime, there are rich source materials and building remains from the large 
number of Sufi buildings constructed during this period, and these help us reconstruct 
his world.’ By focusing on these buildings and the cities in which they are located, we can 
not only consider how the borders and spaces available to Sufis helped form their sense of 
themselves and their community, we may also learn something about how the borders 
and spaces available to us help form our sense of ourselves and our community. 
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GLOSSARY OF ESSENTIAL TERMS 


akin 

amir 

Ayyubids 

Baba 

baraka 

beylerbey 

bucfa 

caravansaray 

Danishmendids 

dergdh 

dervish 

dhikr 

Eretnids 
Evliya Qelebi 
faqTh 

fctqTr 

ghcizT 

Ilkhanids 

‘iindra 

iqUY 

Twdn 

khan 

khcmcfdh 

madrasa 

maidan 

Mamluks 

mandqib 

masjid 

MawlawT 


mihrab 

mudarris 


(lit. "brother”) member of a mystical-artisanal organization 
military commander 

Muslim dynast)' that ruled in Egypt (1171-1250) and Syria (1174-1260) 

(lit. “father”) honorific title, often used by Turkmen tribes to designate a religious leader 
blessing 

military governor 

(lit. “place”) lodge or convent 

inn, large commercial building 

Turkish dynasty that ruled central Anatolia from 1071 to 1177 
lodge or convent 

“one who has renounced the world,” an exponent of Sufism 

(lit. “repetition,” “remembrance”) commonest term for Sufi meditative exercises 

Muslim dynasty that ruled central Anatolia from 1543 to 1380 

famous Ottoman traveler of the seventeenth century who wrote the Seyahatndme 

(pi. fuqaha) anyone possessing knowledge (fiqh) of a thing; a technical term for a specialist 

in religious law 

(lit. "poor”) in mystic terminology, a person who lives for God alone; in popular terminol¬ 
ogy, a beggar or poor man 

“warrior of the faith," a person conquering non-Muslim territories 
Mongol successor dynasty in Persia, 1256-1349 
(lit. “building”) lodge, convent, or soup kitchen 

land grant from a ruler for military or administrative services rendered by a client 
recessed room usually enclosed on three sides, with the fourth opening onto a courtyard 
travel lodge, caravansaray 
lodge or convent 

school for higher learning, especially for Islamic law- 
square, open place, field, or large hall where dhikr is performed 
Muslim dynast)' that ruled over Egypt and Syria, 1250-1517 
legend, book of epic deeds 

any Muslim place of worship where the prayer is performed in a group 

member of a Sufi order centered at Konya and organized by the followers of Jalal al-Din 

RiimT (d. 1273), often referred to as the “whirling dervishes” 

niche in the qibla wall of the mosque, indicating the direction of Mecca 

teacher, professor in a madrasa 
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Ottoman 

pervane 

cjciclJ 

Qaramanids 

qibla 

ribat 

jama' 

sayyid 

Seljuks 

Sufi 

tariqa 

‘ulcmid’ 

mujf 

waqfiya 

wcizTr 

zawtya 


Muslim dynasty based in Anatolia, 1281-1924 

(lit. “moth”) title used to designate a high office in the Seljuk administration 
Muslim judge 

Muslim Turkish dynasty that ruled over central Anatolia, 1256-1483 

direction of prayer for a Muslim 

Sufi hospice, originally designated a military garrison 

distinctive whirling dance performed by followers of jalal al-Din Rural as part of their dhikr 

(lit. “master,” “lord”) honorific title for Muhammad’s descendants 

Muslim dynasty, originally a family of the Oguz 'l urks; a branch of the Seljuks, the Seljuks 

of Rum, ruled Anatolia from 1037 to 1300 

exponent of Sufism, Islam’s main mystical tradition 

fully developed hierarchical orders 

(lit. “learned men”) those men versed in Islamic legal and religious texts 
pious endowment for the upkeep of a mosque, hospital, or the like 
deed setting out the conditions of the wciqf 

officer (minister) to whom a ruler delegated the administration of his realm 
lodge or convent 
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A NOTE ON USAGE AND TRANSLITERATION 


THIS book quotes Arabic, Persian, ancl Ottoman Turkish source material. Because 
many words common to all three languages are pronounced differently, 1 have had in 
each instance to decide which pronunciation system to privilege over the others. Since 
the primary source material on Anatolian dervish lodges is in Arabic, I have chosen to 
follow the International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies guidelines for Arabic translit¬ 
eration, with the exception of the hamza, which is indicated by an apostrophe. Although 
the names of sultans and other figures are rendered according to Arabic usage, titles like 
pervane , which are of Persian origin and Turkish use, are rendered according to a sim¬ 
plified system of transliteration. For the sake of simplicity and clarity, commonly used 
words such as “Seljuk,” "Sufi,” and “sultan” are rendered without diacritical marks. To 
further simplify matters, I have used modern T urkish to designate the cities and rivers of 
Anatolia. For similar reasons, plurals of foreign words are rendered according to the rules 
of English. 

While the problems of transliteration and of geographical names make it impossible 
to please everyone, I hope that the approach outlined here will accurately reflect the way- 
words are used in waqf documents and building inscriptions. 
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Introduction 


T i he Vildyetndme (Book of sanctity) of HajjT 
Bek task recounts a meeting between a wander¬ 
ing dervish and a monk. In the story, the dervish 
was sent to deliver wheat to the Christian monk. 
Along the way, he sold the wheat to starving towns¬ 
people and replaced much of it with straw and 
dust. When the dervish turned his load over to the 
monk, he was impressed with the monk’s hospital¬ 
ity and began to think that the monk would make a 
good Muslim. The monk, having understood the 
dervish’s thoughts, informed him that “lie was 
already a Muslim, but he was afraid to be such a 
Muslim as the dervish who had betrayed the trust 
of his master by selling some of the grain.” At that 
moment, church sendees began, and Christians 
entered the church. When the service was over and 
the last Christian had left the church, the monk led 
the dervish into the church and closed the door. 

He then lifted a stone slab and opened a door hid¬ 
den underneath. The door opened into a room 
holding a tall dervish cap and a mihrab (prayer 
niche). The monk donned the cap, prayed at the 
mihrab, and “informed the astonished dervish that 
he was himself a Bektashl dervish.” After his prayer, 
the “monk” removed his dervish garb and put on 
again his Christian garment.' 

This anecdote underlines some of the contra¬ 
dictions between the nature of religious belief in 
medieval Anatolia and the contemporary percep¬ 
tion of that belief. The wise Christian monk, who 


was also a Bektashl dervish, understood that true 
religious feeling and belief were different from the 
appearance and trappings of faith; in this story, 
even contemporary beholders were easily confused 
by the tricky interplay of substance and shadow of 
religious sentiment. Not surprisingly, modern 
scholarship, in its efforts to understand the reli¬ 
gious milieu of medieval Anatolia, sometimes for¬ 
gets the complex historical, religious, and cultural 
developments that shaped it. The following study 
concentrates on a crucial element in these devel¬ 
opments: the dervish lodges built in central Anato¬ 
lia between the second half of the thirteenth 
century and the second half of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, when Hajjl Bektash and other dervish leaders 
began to have a significant following/' These 
dervishes tried to impose their understanding of 
the world onto a region undergoing rapid transfor¬ 
mation by large numbers of immigrants and a 
breakdown of central authority'. With the help of 
local amirs (military' and political leaders) and 
other leaders who had prospered from newly . 
acquired landholdings, dervishes founded dervish 
lodges as centers for communal worship and the 
standardization of their practices. These dervish 
lodges eventually became pilgrimage sites and 
commercial centers where vigorous new commu¬ 
nities came into being. 

In the span of a hundred years, at least fifteen 
dervish lodges were built in the important trading 






FIGURE 1 

Anatolia: major cities. 



cities of Sivas,Tokat, and Amasya (fig. 1). In com¬ 
parison to the few lodges built in these cities 
before the mid-thirteenth century, a visitor or resi¬ 
dent would have noticed this large number of 
new dervish lodges because of both their number 
and their prominent location within these three 
cities. 1 For example, by the second half of the 
fourteenth century, dervish lodges occupied sites 
along major roads leading to three of the six gates 
of Sivas (see fig. 13), at the eastern and western 
entrances to Amasya (see fig. 19), and oriented 
toward the single entrance and exit of Tokat (see 
fig. 16). There were four dervish lodges near 
Tokat’s primary markets, two near Amasya’s mar¬ 
ket, and one at each of the three markets of Sivas. 
Generally, as in the example of Sivas, dervish 
lodges, markets, and city gateways were close to 
each other, so that both residents and visitors 
would have encountered them. Furthermore, the 
time between these encounters with the different 
lodges could have been short, because these 
cities were near each other along well-established 
trade routes running from the southeast to the 
northwest.’ 


Beginning in the thirteenth century, Sivas, 
Tokat, and Amasya became major immigration 
and trade sites for Muslims traveling from Iran and 
Centra! Asia. 1 At the same time, these cities were 
located in an area that was primarily Christian. 

The Muslim elite who ruled these cities were 
expected to support a number of distinct religious 
and educational services for Muslim devotional 
activity. Yet, because these cities had large non- 
Muslim populations, their rulers faced a variety of 
challenges. Between the mid-thirteenth and the 
mid-fourteenth centuries, more dervish lodges 
were endowed in Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya than 
any other pious institutions, suggesting that dervish 
lodges were seen as a response, if not a solution, to 
some of the new problems facing tire rulers of 
these*cities. 6 What this study attempts to demon¬ 
strate is how these local leaders used these build¬ 
ings to support and foster local communities 
connected to dervishes. Not only did these dervish 
lodges provide each community with a geographi¬ 
cal and spiritual center, they also became the 
physical structures around which new urban for¬ 
mations were organized. 
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AIMS AND APPROACHES 

The main goal of this book is to examine the role 
of dervish lodges in religious and cultural transfor¬ 
mation. To this end, the book combines three tra¬ 
ditionally discrete fields: the history of Islamic 
architecture, the history of pre-Ottoman Anatolia, 
and the history of Sufism." It draws upon these 
fields to construct a picture of dervish lodges as 
both buildings and institutions and asks two sepa¬ 
rate but interrelated questions about them. The 
first focuses on how the placement, orientation, 
and structure of these buildings changed the hier¬ 
archy of spaces in three Anatolian cities between 
the mid-thirteenth and mid-fourteenth centuries. 
The second question addresses how dervish 
lodges worked as places where different types 
of authority—religious, spiritual, and political — 
were mediated.* 

As in any study of the role of architecture in 
social change, this book is based on a number of 
assumptions regarding how people interact with 
their environment. The most important assump¬ 
tion is that the organization of urban space has a 
major effect on one’s perception and experience of 
the world." Urban spaces are important because 
they form a spatial order that distinguishes a range 
of choices for the pedestrian by determining what 
buildings and sites he or she can or cannot see, 
and how easily. The resulting visual hierarchy- 
helps to define the city's dominant features; in 
consequence, any significant change in the 
arrangement of urban spaces can redefine what 
those dominant features are. 11 ’ Thus, major 
changes to urban space alter not only daily 
patterns of behavior but, to some extent, world 
outlooks. 

At the same time, this study recognizes that no 
matter how much society employs architecture 
and urban space as a means to stabilize itself, 
architecture’s inherent confrontation between 
space and its use dictates that space is constantly 


unstable and on the verge of change. In as simple 
an act as navigating city spaces, pedestrians always 
seek to alter the spatial order to suit their own 
needs. In such a way, changes in the spatial order 
reflect the dynamic between a preconceived hier¬ 
archy of spaces and the revision of that hierarchy 
by the visitors and residents navigating them.’ 1 

This study, then, asks what made people sup¬ 
port, live in, and visit dervish lodges and not other 
buildings. Although this question may seem to be 
a simple one, answering it requires a knowledge of 
how medieval audiences understood their world. I 
argue that the location of dervish lodges within 
cities, their accessibility to the public, and the lit¬ 
erature on them worked together in constructing 
new meanings, as well as creating and shaping 
new audiences, for them. 

To address the dynamic interrelationship 
between audiences and buildings, the book is 
divided into three parts, each of which focuses on 
a different moment in a building’s history: the ini¬ 
tial funding and construction, the moment of 
completion, and the succeeding years of its his¬ 
tory. Thus, each part examines a different set of 
relationships between buildings and their audi¬ 
ences. In the first, I focus on the mystically 
inclined religious elites who fled to the Seljuk 
court after the Mongol invasions of the early thir¬ 
teenth century, and argue that competition among 
these figures created a situation where buildings, 

especially dervish lodges, took on an increased. 

importance as visual markers of religious prestige, 
what I call visual authority. In addition, I point out 
that some of the social tensions caused by the 
intermixing of Christian residents and Turkmen 
immigrants were alleviated by dervish lodges: insti¬ 
tutions that were relatively open and provided a 
wide range of social services. Finally, this part 
explains that rulers who supported dervish lodges 
were eligible for unique tax benefits because of the 
flexibility- of these institutions. 
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In Part 11, the focus turns to the actual build¬ 
ings and examines how they were integrated into 
the visual and social environments of these three 
cities. Using the layout of dervish lodges in combi¬ 
nation with information from endowment deeds, I 
discuss in this part how and why formal changes 
were made to the structure of dervish lodges and 
how these changes were tied to ritual practices. In 
Chapter 3, I document the major building activity 
for four twenty-five-year intervals in Sivas, Tokat, 
and Amasya. I also explore changes in the spatial 
order of these cities by examining how the con¬ 
struction of new buildings and the appropriation 
and adaptation of existing monuments altered the 
experience of city residents. 

Part m looks at these buildings as repositories 
of history and as monuments to the foundation of 
the Sufi communities that began to form in the 
late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. I 
examine such questions as how buildings 
appeared in Sufi literature and how this literature 
looked at the role of Christians. Because a large 
number of dervish lodges mention women in their 
building inscriptions, I use this part to reevaluate 
the role of women in the Sufi communities of pre- 
Ottoman Anatolia. As guarantors of familial lines, 
women became important emblems of regional 
dynastic alliances. Finally, through an examina¬ 
tion of the spatial and spiritual networks com¬ 
manded by these lodges, I conclude this section 
with a focus on how communal identities were 
extended to other regions and time periods in Ana¬ 
tolia and the Middle East. 

ANATOLIAN DERVISH LODGES AND 
OTTOMAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 

“Dervish lodge” designates one of the most diffi¬ 
cult categories of buildings in Islam. In this study, 

I use the term to refer to buildings that could be 
identified with a more technical vocabulary: 
khanqah (Sufi hospice), zawiya (Sufi hospice or 


corner of a building), dar al-siyyada (house of the 
sayykls [descendants of the Prophet]), daral- 
sulciha (house of the pious), buq e a (Sufi hospice 
or tomb), and ‘imara (building or hospice). i: 
Although it could be argued that many of these 
terms have region-specific connotations, 1 ’ the 
buildings indicated by them share important char¬ 
acteristics: each housed dervishes and provided a 
center for communal activities, including prayer, 
study, discussion, conversation with visitors, 
accommodation of travelers, feeding the poor, and 
sometimes the performance of sama c (audition) or 
dhikr (repetition of certain words in praise of 
God)." In general, these buildings included tombs 
and main halls to facilitate these activities. 
Although many activities were conducted around 
the tombs, other activities such as providing food, 
shelter, and entertainment for travelers usually 
took place in the main hall. 

Aside from supporting prominent individuals, 
dervish lodges provided newly formed groups with 
a secure place for discussion, scholarship, and rit¬ 
ual activity. It was in these buildings that the 
details of ritual life and communal practice were 
worked out. By providing institutional support for 
the evolution of Sufi groups, these buildings 
became a crucial element in the development of 
Sufi practice, particularly the sanctification of Sufi 
saints. 1 ' Whether dead or alive, charismatic leaders 
rose to sainthood only through the efforts of indi¬ 
vidual followers and the micro societies that 
formed around them. Because of their proximity 
to God, these saints also became models of correct 
behavior. It was in dervish lodges where the very 
narratives that shaped the identities of those who 
later used these buildings began to be collected. 54 

Modern scholarship’s understanding of the 
relationship between the Sufi mystical movement 
and the cultural transformation of Anatolia has 
created a number of problems for the study of 
dervish lodges, primarily because the study of 
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pre-Ottoman dervish lodges has often been subor¬ 
dinated to other inquiries: the rise of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Islamization and Turkification of 
Anatolia, and the development of Sufi orders, 
Beginning with the groundbreaking work of Fuad 
Koprulu (1890-1966), a Turkish scholar known 
as the father of Seljuk and Ottoman studies, 
dervish lodges came to be understood as crucial in 
the rise of the Ottoman Empire because of the 
role of dervishes in the Islamization and Turkifica¬ 
tion of Anatolia. Although no single figure has 
done more to enhance our understanding of the 
rise of the Ottomans, Koprulu, who wrote during 
the republican period in modern Turkey, followed 
a number of Turkish scholars from the 1920s by 
emphasizing the importance of the nomadic Turk¬ 
ish tribes that had come to Anatolia in the wake of 
the battle of ManzikertA In his writing, Koprulu 
exalted the individuality of the Turkmen nomads, 
who had fought against oppressive foreign rulers, 
and stressed the role of Babas (“fathers,” an hon¬ 
orific title used to designate religious leaders) in 
carrying Central Asian traditions to Anatolia. In 
Kopriilu’s writing, Babas converted the pagan 
Turkmens to a Turkish form of Islam that was 
heavily tinged with shamanism. ,s 

In his focus on defining a Turkish Islam, 
Koprulu divided Anatolia’s Muslim residents into 
two groups, with one a heterodox, rural, lower 
class and the other an orthodox, urban, educated 
group. He further divided them along linguistic 
lines between the Turkish and the Persian and 
Arab intellectual traditions. Thus, the heterodox 
group was traced back to Ahmad YasawT, a Central 
Asian Sufi who was described as representing the 
Turkish element, while the orthodox group was 
personified by such famous Sufis as Najm al-Dln 
Razi and Baha’ al-Dln Walad, representing the 
Persian tradition, and Ibn al-'Arabfs stepson Sadr 
al-Dln Qunawl, leading the Arab tradition,'" 
Koprulu, who also wrote in reaction to European 


scholars who stressed the Iranian and the Greek 
origin of the Ottoman state, focused on the spread 
of Islam to pagan Turkmen groups and dimin¬ 
ished the role of the large number of Christian res¬ 
idents in Anatolia. In his focus on Central Asian 
Turkish traditions there was little room for any dis¬ 
cussion of how Turkmens mixed with Christian 
residents and other immigrants/" Likewise, in his 
evaluation of Anatolian Sufism, in particular, his 
ideas about pagan survivals and Turkish Babas 
marginalized the Sufism of any Turkish groups bv 
placing them outside the mainstream Sufi tradi¬ 
tion and at the same time diminished the role of 
Islam in this tradition/ 1 

The implications of Kopriilti's theory that the 
revolutionary and ethnically pure Turkmen 
Baba-cum-shaman figure spread Islam in Anatolia 
through a Sufism that was close to pagan tribal tra¬ 
ditions had a major impact on the study of dervish 
lodges as institutions and buildings. " In a 1942 arti¬ 
cle, Omer Barkan used Kopriilii’s approach to 
argue that these Baba shamanlike dervishes were 
“Kolonizer Dervishes” who used dervish lodges in 
the Islamization and Turkification of Anatolia. The 
Barkan thesis was given a formal basis of support 
twenty-one years later, in 1963, with Semavi Eyice’s 
article entitled “Ilk Osmanh devrinin dini-igtimai 
bir muessesesi: Zaviyeler ve zaviyeli-camiler” 
(Zaviyes and zaviye camis: A social religious institu¬ 
tion of the early Ottoman period)/’’ In this article, 
Eyice set up a developmental scheme that began 
with a Central Asian house form that was brought 
to Anatolia by the Turks. In Anatolia, this form 
developed into what is called a T-style or Bursa 
mosque: a mosque that combined the functions of 
a dervish lodge and a mosque by incorporating side 
rooms into the mosque plan/ 4 With Eyice’s article 
and that of later Turkish art historians, Kopriilti's 
work came full circle. Koprulu had used mystics to 
stress the Central Asian origin of the Ottomans, 
and later art historians buttressed that argument by 
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developing a formal schema whereby the Ottoman 
mosque complex was formed from the Central 
Asian house plan. In this schema, the dervish 
lodges built in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
Anatolia became the central element in this forma¬ 
tion, acting as the conduit through which Central 
Asian traditions and building forms were brought 
to Anatolia/' 

From the standpoint of the history of dervish 
lodges, the central problem with the Kopriilu/ 
Barkan/Eyice thesis is that it rests on a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between popular or heterodox dervish 
groups and those upholding an orthodox Islam. 
Many scholars, including those writing on the 
conversion of Christians in Asia Minor, used these 
divisions to suggest that lodges presented a more 
accessible form of Islam to a usually rural pagan 
and/or Christian population. Recent work by 
Ahmet Karamustafa. Reuven Amitai-Freiss, and 
Devin DeWeese has pointed out a number of 
problems with Koprulii’s theory of shaman tradi¬ 
tions and Islamization: it suggests the process of 
Islamization was superficial and divides Sufi piety 
into folk and elite traditions." As pointed out by 
Karamustafa, this theory fits into the great-and- 
little-tradition paradigm and suggests that there 
was minimal interaction between a great orthodox 
tradition, expressed in Arabic and Persian, and a 
little heterodox tradition, expressed in Turkish/ 
The most serious challenge to this division is 
the large number of dervishes designated as 
Qalandars. These wild antinomian figures, who 
rightly deserve to be considered heterodox, had no 
relationship with shamanism. Many of them were 
from prominent c ulama families and were well 
versed in Arabic and Persian sources. As pointed 
out by Karamustafa, the Qalandars cannot be con¬ 
sidered part of a popular religious movement 
based on minimal Islamization; instead, they were 
part of a new mode in dervish religiosity. They had 
given up the comforts of settled urban life in 


sophisticated Muslim centers and had set out in 
search of true religion. From their homes in Iran 
and Central Asia, they had watched different Sufi 
movements grow increasingly institutionalized and 
meaningless. Their response to the limitations of 
their theological and mystical training was literally 
to turn their backs on society- and, like the early 
“friends of God” ( waWawliyci ’), rely solely on 
God/" 

In Asia Minor, a number of charismatic figures 
joined with Qalandar dervishes in what could best 
be called a “Qalandar” phase. The most promi¬ 
nent of these figures in the time period and area of 
this study was Fakhr al-Din 'Iraqi (d. 688/1289). 

A study of his life indicates some of the problems 
in trying to fit many of the religious figures of Ana¬ 
tolia into elite/folk categories. Although ‘Iraqi was 
famous for his antinomian behavior, he came 
from a prominent family in Hamadan and eventu¬ 
ally settled down for a brief period in Tokat. He 
was a favorite of the amir Mu'ln al-Din Pervane, 
Shams al-Din Juwaynl (the sahib diwcin [minister 
of state] of the Ilkhanids), and the Mamluk sultan 
Qalawun. According to a number of different his¬ 
torical sources, Mu'ln al-Din Pervane and Shams 
al-Din Juwaynl built 'Iraqi dervish lodges.’” But 
even with the support of these elite politicians, 
'Iraqi continued his antinomian behavior. Typi¬ 
cally, for example, he would allow the children of 
Tokat to lead him around on a-leash.” 

Many Anatolian dervish orders, like the fol¬ 
lowers of Jalai al-Din Rum! (the Mawlavvls) and 
the followers of Hajjl Bektash (the Bektashls), 
trace their beginning to the thirteenth century. 
Fully developed hierarchical orders ( tariqas ), 
however, were rarely in existence before the fif¬ 
teenth century/ Yet, modern scholars have dis¬ 
cussed the thirteenth century as a time when 
there were standardized orders. In fact, what 
makes dervish movements in this period so con¬ 
fusing is that most of them have been understood 
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FIGURE 2 

Anatolia, Danishmendid 

territory. 


through the work of Ashikpashazade, a fifteenth- 
century Ottoman Sufi who divided thirteenth- 
century Anatolian dervishes into the separate and 
distinct groups they became by the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury." By assuming that there were standardized 
orders in thirteenth-and fourteenth-century Ana¬ 
tolia, scholars have made the orders more power¬ 
ful and centra! than the local heterogeneous 
communities that surrounded important dervishes 
associated with particular buildings.' 4 

DERVISH LODGES AND THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF ANATOLIAN CITIES 

The way audiences reacted to dervish lodges was 
part of the larger story of how Anatolian cities 
changed between the middle of the thirteenth 
century and the middle of the fourteenth. As this 
study argues, the location and orientation of these 
dervish lodges was a crucial part of this change. 
Before the mid-thirteenth century only four 
lodges existed in the three cities — Sivas, Tokat, 
and Amasya—that form the subject of this book. 
But to understand why the large number built 


between 1240 and 1350 created such a dramatic 
change in the organization of these cities requires 
a summary of the earlier events that molded their 
topography. 

Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya are in a mountainous 
region of central Anatolia known as the Pontus. 
The region was named after the Pontus Euxinus 
(Black Sea), which lent its name to the original 
Pontic kingdom set up by Mithradates 1 in 302 
B.c., with Amasya as the capital. Up until the 
mid-second century b.c. Amasya remained impor¬ 
tant as the burial site of the Pontic kings. Through 
late antiquity the name continued to define a sepa¬ 
rate administrative unit adjacent to Armenia Prima 
in the Roman Empire." Under the Byzantines, the 
area came to be associated with some important 
Christian martyrs, the most famous which were 
the Forty Martyrs of Sehasteia, Roman soldiers 
who had perished for Christianity.* 

With the Byzantine defeat by the Seljuk Turks 
at the Battle of Manzikert in 1071, the region 
came under the control of the Danishmendids, a 
Turkish Muslim dynast}- that ruled in northern 
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FIGURE 3 

Anatolia in the time of ‘Ala’ 
ai-DTn Kay-Qubad. 



Cappadocia from the last quarter of the eleventh 
century until 1178. The century of Danishmendid 
rule was marked by almost continual warfare. By 
the time of the first crusade, the eponymous leader 
of the Danishmendids, Malik Danishmend, had 
secured a territory including Sivas and Amasya. By 
1142, Danishmendid territory included two capi¬ 
tals: one in Sivas and one in Malatya (fig. 2). The 
Sivas branch ruled this region until they were con¬ 
quered in 1178 by the other major Turkish Muslim 
force in the area, the Seljuks of Rum. 

Although Danishmendid rule lasted less than a 
century, the Danishmendids had an enormous 
impact on the patterns of religious transformation 
for this region. Their pattern of conquest and 
adaptation followed an established tradition in the 
region: religious buildings that had first celebrated 
local cults, then Greek Orthodox and Armenian 
ones, were now adapted to the needs of the new 
rulers and so were converted into mosques. As 
part of this pattern of adaptation, the Danishmen¬ 
dids also adopted a bilingual coin that displayed a 
cruciform-nimbated bust of Christ and Gieek 
inscriptions on one side."' Even in their epic work, 


the Danishmendname, there are frequent positive 
references to the Christian companions of Malik 
Danishmend that reveal a conciliatory and inclu¬ 
sive attitude toward Christians. 4 " 

When the Seljuks of Rum defeated the 
Danishmendids, they brought about a new mix 
between the local Christian populations, Turkmen 
newcomers, and the representatives of the Seljuk 
state. Unlike the short-lived Danishmendids, 
barely able to get beyond acquiring new territory, 
the Seljuks came to the region as an established 
empire following the bureaucratic traditions of the 
Great Seljuks of Iran, who had settled there 
around 1081. From Konya they had consolidated 
their rule over large portions of Anatolia. '1 he 
Seljuks of Rum reached the peak of their power in 
1178 with the conquest of the Danishmendids, a 
victory that gave them control of the overland 
trade route through Anatolia (fig. 3) • During the 
reign of the Seljuk sultan ‘Izz al-Dln Kay-Ka Os 1 
(1210-19), the Seljuks gained power over two 
important ports, one on the Black Sea and one on 
the Mediterranean. With these conquests, tire 
Seljuks controlled a north-south route that began 
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at the Black Sea ports of Sinop and Samsun and 
passed through Amasya, Tokat, and Sivas en route 
to Kayseri and Baghdad.'" 

Although both ruled as aliens over a popula¬ 
tion primarily made up of Greek and Armenian 
Christians and various Turkmen clans, the Seljuks 
differed from the Danishmendids in patronizing 
urban institutions that emphasized the gulf 
between the ruling elite and the populace." These 
institutions were the palace and the madrasa, a 
religious college for higher studies. Within each of 
these institutions, Arabic and Persian were the lan¬ 
guages of instruction, worship, and discussion. In 
this way, the Seljuks excluded the local Greek and 
Armenian populations and Turkmen newcomers 
from these institutions. More directly, the Seljuks 
removed from circulation visual symbols familiar 
to the Christian population. When the Seljuks 
conquered Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya, for example, 
the bilingual Danishmendid coin Apes seem to 
have been discontinued." 1 

The Seljuks’ support of the madrasa reinforced 
the social distance between the local population, 
especially the Christian residents, and the govern¬ 
ing elite.* 4 In particular, it supported an emergent 
class of ‘ulama (scholars or learned men of Islam), 
which allied itself with the secular political elite. 
Madrasa education covered all aspects of reli¬ 
gious, political, and civil life, including f ibadat 
(laws regulating ritual and religious observances), 
family law, fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence), and laws 
of inheritance, property, and contract. Fiqh pro¬ 
vided Muslims with a well-defined code of behav¬ 
ior that was sharply opposed to Christian religious 
and legal customs.*' Thus the madrasa sponsored 
more than an elite cadre of scholars. It produced 
an elite group that followed a uniquely Muslim 
code regulating social life and administration. 
Finally, the madrasa, through its promotion of a 
relatively standardized code of ethical behavior, 
fostered a homogeneity of practice within the 


Seljuk elite. With the promotion and imposition 
of this code, the Muslim minority was able to 
insert itself into and eventually dominate an urban 
administration previously controlled by Christians. 

The Seljuk policy of taxing alien subjects 
while excluding them from participation in gov¬ 
ernment was only viable with a divided subject 
population and adequate land resources. There 
were a number of separate Christian communities 
in Anatolia, including Greek Orthodox, Armen¬ 
ian, Nestorian, and Monophvsite. Many of the 
Christians in this region had been transferred by 
the Byzantine Empire from southern Anatolia to 
central Anatolia in the latter part of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries.* 1 For the most part, these 
groups were hostile to one another, the Greek 
Orthodox Church drawing particular animosity 
from the others. Thus, the local Christian popu¬ 
lace did not possess a unifying institution that 
could provide a basis of support for communal 
resistance to the new Islamic order. 

Paradoxically, the relationship between these 
Christians and recently arriving groups of Turk¬ 
men immigrants from Iran and Central Asia was 
often closer than that between the various Christ¬ 
ian communities. In some cases, their religious 
practices grew to resemble each other. During the 
thirteenth century, when suitable land became 
scarce, a hostile relationship developed between 
the Seljuk state on one side and the indigenous 
Christians and Turkmens on the other side. When 
the Seljuk sultan Chiyath al-Dln Kaykhusraw n 
(1237-45) tr 'ed to suppress the Turkmen ele¬ 
ments within the empire, the situation in Anatolia 
became extremely volatile. The most dramatic 
consequence was the Baba Rasul, or Turkmen, 
revolt of 1240. Since Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya 
were together one of the main centers of this 
revolt, the story of the event and of the groups it 
brought together are crucial to the history of 
dervish lodges in these cities (fig. 4). 
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FIGURE 4 

The Baba Rasul revolt. 



According to the official Seljuk historian Ibn 
BibT, the instigator was a Turkmen holy man from 
the Kefersud region in Syria who had lived in 
Seljuk territory, practicing magic and other related 
arts, under Sultan ‘Ala al-Dln Kay-Qubad 
(1219-37). With the accession of Kaykhusraw 11, 
Baba Rasul fled to a dervish lodge in a village near 
Amasya. After gaining fame in that region, he trav¬ 
eled to southeast Anatolia and preached against 
the reigning Seljuk sultan Kaykhusraw. Kaykhus¬ 
raw reacted by trying to have him killed. Not only 
did the sultan's envoy fail in his attempt, but Baba 
Rasul’s followers grew so powerful that they were 
able to take over Tokat and Sivas. Even after Baba 
Rasul was captured and killed by the Seljuks, his 
following continued to grow. The movement was 
finally quashed by a special Seljuk force sum¬ 
moned from the East. According to Ibn Blbl, this 
force, which contained a number of Franks, mas¬ 
sacred all of Baba Rasul’s supporters, including 
women and children." 

Although there is a large corpus of material on 
the Baba Rasul revolt, most sources are in dis¬ 


agreement over such basic issues as the identity of 
its leader. 1 ' For example, a later account, written 
by El wan Qelebi in 1358-59, states that the 
leader of the revolt was from Khurasan. Other 
accounts of the revolt from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries provide different details 
about the instigator, but all describe a religious 
figure who rose up against the Seljuk state and 
whose supporters were brutally put down by the 
forces of the Seljuks.” Some of these authors have 
pointed out Baba Rasftl’s close relationship with 
Christians. The Ottoman historian Htiseyin 
Htisameddin, drawing largely upon unnamed ear¬ 
lier histories, claimed that the instigator was a 
Christian convert named Isaac sent to the region 
by the Comnene family to start a Greek empire in 
Amasya C The inclusion of Christians, albeit in a 
different way, also appears in the account of 
Elwan Celebi, where the instigator of the revolt 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Amasya with a 
Christian monk whom he converted to Islam. 
According to this account, both Baba Ilyas and 
the Christian monk were united in their fear of 
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the Seljuks. But regardless of the identity of the 
instigator—a Khurasanian, Turkmen, or Christ¬ 
ian—we know that he was from one of the many 
groups that had grown in strength and power by 
the time of Kaykhusraw n. In this instance, their 
common claims against the Seljuk sultan exerted 
a force more powerful than the divisiveness of 
their individual identities, which helps to explain 
why there was enormous sympathy for the cause 
of Baba Rasul." 

In a number of accounts a dervish lodge in or 
near Amasya served as a meeting site for Baba 
Rasul and his followers. 0 As a result, whether these 
accounts reflected an actual fact or were apoc¬ 
ryphal, dervish lodges were redefined as political 
places and came to be regarded by the Seljuks and 
later rulers as constituting a threat. 

This was a major change from before the Baba 
Rasul revolt, when dervish lodges and dervish 
activity had been defined through experiences and 
traditions outside the local landscape. Many of the 
dervish leaders and building patrons of the thir¬ 
teenth century came from Seljuk Iran, and in 
many ways the Anatolian dervish lodges built 
before 1240 were similar to the lodges of the Great 
Seljuks in Iran. Before 1240, dervish lodges func¬ 
tioned much like way stations, housing pilgrims 
and travelers, or, when set along border territories, 
were associated with various state-sponsored mili¬ 
tary operations. The Baba Rasiil revolt, however, 
gave local meaning to these buildings; as such, 
they became places of political dissent and armed 
revolt. From here, it was not a big leap to trans¬ 
form them from sites of political unrest to centers 
crucial in building the local alliances that promote 
security. 

The Baba Rasul revolt and infighting among 
Seljuk amirs weakened the Seljuks of Rum to the 
extent that they were unable to defend themselves 
against the Mongols. In 1243, the Seljuks of Rum 
lost the Battle of Kose Dag to the Mongols and 


became Mongol vassals. Although the Seljuks 
nominally still ruled the area until 1307, semi¬ 
independent local rulers, often former Seljuk 
amirs or their descendants, increasingly impinged 
upon central Seljuk authority." More than twenty 
independent principalities, or beyliks, came into 
existence after 1243, half of which were established 
before the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Two of these principalities, those of the 
Sahibogullan and Pervaneogullari, competed with 
the Mongols for hegemony over central Anatolia. 
The Sahibogullan and Pervaneogullari dynasties, 
like many others ruling Turkmen principalities, 
were begun by local military leaders connected to 
dervishes. Generally, a local amir would acquire 
land and revenue by alienating them from the 
Seljuks, relying on a combination of external 
Mongol backing and internal local support that 
was mustered through affiliation with charismatic 
dervishes. Eventually, one of the more powerful of 
these principalities, that of the Eretnids, was able 
to drive the Mongols out of Anatolia. The Eretnids 
ruled over Sivas, Amasya, and Tokat from 1326 to 
1360. In sum, the period from the second half of 
the thirteenth century to the second half of the 
fourteenth, commonly referred to as the pre- 
Ottoman period by modern scholars, witnessed tire 
breakdown of centralized rule and the rise of a 
largely independent local landed aristocracy." 

These developments gave form to a new archi¬ 
tectural order in central Anatolia. First, they cre¬ 
ated new types of building patrons. From 1240 to 
1350 there were three groups of these patrons. 

The first group, directly involved in Seljuk admin¬ 
istration, was composed of amirs, wazirs, and 
beylerbeys (high-ranking military commanders). 
They were the leading building patrons in this 
period, the Seljuk sultans having built their last 
royal building before 1250. " These patrons 
endowed buildings in Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya on 
behalf of the Seljuk sultans until the end of the 
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thirteenth century. The best-known of these 
patrons were Fakhr al-Dln ‘All, the sahib dTwan of 
the Seljuk empire; ‘Abd al-Salam ibn Turumtay, 
the heylerbey of the Seljuk army; and pervane 
Mu'In al-Dln, a high-ranking governor. Although 
they still supported maclrasas, they also began to 
build dervish lodges, often building them close to 
their madrcisas. The most prolific of these patrons 
were Fakhr al-Din 'All and Mu'In al-Dln, two fig¬ 
ures who tried to set up their own dynasties. 

The second group of patrons, officials of the 
llkhanid dynasty, sponsored buildings in these 
three cities after the establishment of the Mongol 
protectorate. They also began to build dervish 
lodges as well as madrcisas. For example, the wcizir 
Shams al-Dln JuwavnT, the most prominent 
patron, built an elaborate madrasa in Sivas in 1271 
and is also credited with building a dervish lodge 
for the prominent dervish Fakhr al-Dln ‘Iraqi.'' 
JuwaynT, like many other Mongol patrons who had 
prospered from trade in the Anatolian provinces, 
was encouraged to build pious structures in Anato¬ 
lia.' Later Mongol patrons, like Nur al-Dln ibn 
Sentimur, supported dervish lodges and tombs. 
The last Mongol building erected in these cities 
was completed in 132 5. 

Local aristocracy made up the third group, the 
most difficult group to classify. This group 
included local figures who, in many cases, were 
descendants, relations, or freed slaves of members 
of the house of Seljuk or were connected with the 
Mongols. As these individuals gained more power 
and wealth, they endowed more buildings. Their 
building activity spanned three decades from the 
end of the thirteenth century to approximately 
1325. Although this group endowed a variety of 
buildings, they primarily funded dervish lodges. 

During the twenty-five-year period between 
1290 and 1315, when local leaders had assumed 
the responsibilities of rapidly weakening central 
rulers, all three of these groups supported building 


activity. This is also the period during which spon¬ 
sors endowed the greatest number of dervish 
lodges in Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya. 

Location and patronage were not the only fac¬ 
tors that separated the dervish lodges built after 
1250 from more elite and selective institutions. 

The dervishes associated with these buildings 
embraced innovative practices and beliefs. Such 
tolerance of and even interest in heterogeneous 
practices and beliefs attracted a variety of adher¬ 
ents. Prominent dervishes attracted followers from 
different groups in society. For example, the qcidi 
(judge) of Sivas, the Seljuk wazir Fakhr al-Dln v 
‘All, and common artisans were associated with 
Jalal al-Dln RumlA In thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century Anatolia, dervishes also had Christian 
adherents and sometimes incorporated Christian 
rituals into their devotional practices."’The symbi¬ 
otic relationship among dervishes, non-Muslims, 
and Turkmen groups gave the dervish lodge 
prominence within the city. Dervishes followed 
alternative religious practices appealing to recent 
converts and even non-Muslims. The leaders of 
the new political structure, who supported dervish 
lodges over madrcisas, in this way helped to dis¬ 
place the mddrasu-trained bureaucratic and reli¬ 
gious elite. As dervish lodges grew in popularity, 
dervishes and dervish practices regulated much 
communal activity in the religious, personal, and 
even social life of the urban residents. 

In sum, this book examines the role of dervish 
lodges in the reformulation of religious communi¬ 
ties in late Seljuk and early Beylik Anatolia and on 
that basis explains the massive transformations that 
took place in the pre-Ottoman period, when a 
breakdown of centralized rule and the rise of a 
largely independent local landed aristocracy trans¬ 
lated into increasing power for local religious fig¬ 
ures, who began to see themselves as spokesmen 
for the residents of Anatolia. Although their build¬ 
ings are often understood as pious places of retreat 
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for the conversion of local Christians and pagan 
Turkmens, they first functioned as centers for the 
support, identification, and definition of religious 
communities formed around charismatic figures. 
In this way, dervish lodges served as central sites 
where the many relationships between the chang¬ 
ing groups of Anatolia were mediated. Dervish 
lodges provided new bases of operations to 
recently uprooted religious leaders. They also pro¬ 
voked and gave shape to a series of compromises 
and cooperative agreements between their 


founders, benefactors, and users. By suggesting 
that it was individual lodges and not government 
patrons or Sufi orders ( tariqa ) that provided the 
framework for new communal formations, f argue 
that buildings were central to identify formation. 
Placing dervish-lodge communities outside of a 
centralized government structure or tariqa puts 
them in a local landscape. In the pre-Ottoman 
period that landscape had been most recently 
redefined by the Baba Rasfil revolt and a number 
of other Turkmen uprisings and migrations. 
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PART I 


BUILDINGS AND RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY IN MEDIEVAL ANATOLIA 






Visual Authority and Sufi Sanctification 

NEGOTIATING ELITE SURVIVAL AFTER THE MONGOL CONQUEST 

CHAPTER 1 

-—“AW'—- The leaders, dignitaries, and notables have thousands of houses, castles, and palaces; the 

houses of the merchants and ikclish 1 are loftier than the artisans’, the amirs' palaces are loftier 
than the merchants’, and the sultans’ palaces are even loftier than all the others. 

—Jalal al-DTn RumT 


COMING TO ANATOLIA 

In the first decades of the thirteenth century, the 
sultan of the Seljuks of Rum offered Baha’ al-Dln 
Walad (d. 1230) and his son, Jalal al-Dln RumT (d. 
1273), refuge at his court in Konya. Like many of 
the religious elites who came to Anatolia from Iran 
and Central Asia in the first quarter of the thir¬ 
teenth century, RumT and his father settled in 
Seljuk Anatolia. Although it is difficult to imagine 
what Seljuk territory would have looked like to 
Rum! and his father, we can assume that they 
would have noted some unique qualities of their 
new home. The first was its location. By the time 
Rum! and his father arrived in Anatolia, the 
Seljuks of Rum had gained control over a large 
centralized empire that extended to the Black Sea 
and Mediterranean coasts in the north and south 
and included Kars and Amida in the east. Because 
these new borders allowed easy passage from the 
southeast to the other cities of Seljuk Anatolia, 
Anatolian cities became a common stop for schol¬ 
ars traveling from Iran and Central Asia to Syria 
and beyond (fig. 5). Riimland his father, for 
example, followed a typical itinerary for religious 
scholars of this period; after leaving Balkh, in pres¬ 
ent-day Afghanistan, they stopped in Damascus 
and Mecca before arriving in Anatolia. Once in 


Anatolia, they stayed in Malatya for two years, 

Sivas for another two, Akyehir for three, and 
Laranda for seven (until 1228-29) before settling 
in Konya. 1 Ibn al-'Arabi traveled to similar destina¬ 
tions in separate trips from Damascus, arriving 
twice in Malatya (1205 and 1216-18) and once in 
Sivas and Konya (1215). In each of these cities, 
these religious elites met other scholars following 
similar itineraries. Not only did they help link the 
culture of separate Anatolian cities to each other, 
they also incorporated them into a larger interna¬ 
tional culture of scholars.' 1 

The second quality that distinguished the 
cities of Anatolia from others that RumT and his 
father saw eti route between Balkh and Konya was 
the constant building activity in the former. New 
mosques, palaces, city walls, and caravansarays 
were in an almost steady stream of construction 
between 1215 and 1238. By the time RumT and 
his father arrived at the Seljuk capital, new cara¬ 
vansarays marked the way from Konya along 
flourishing trade routes that headed by land to 
Constantinople, Aleppo, Mosul, and Tabriz, and to 
the Black Sea port of Sinop and the Mediterranean 
port of Antalya. As an example of the amazing pace 
of building activity' under the Seljuks of Rum, at 
least twenty-four caravansarays were established on 
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the road between Sivas and Kayseri during the first 
half of the thirteenth century. 5 Aside from these 
magnificent buildings, it is likely that Rum! and his 
father would have noted the wealth of cultivated 
land, gardeiis, and orchards/’ 

At the head of this bounty was the Seljuk sul¬ 
tan Wla’ al-Dln Kay-Qubad. His reign (1219-37) 
marked the peak of Seljuk power in Anatolia. He 
came to power after some key military conquests 
and was able to build on this success by continu¬ 
ing to increase and consolidate Seljuk territory. 
Most important, Kay-Qubad’s power over local 
leaders and Seljuk statesmen was strong enough to 
overcome internal rebellions, which had threat¬ 
ened the reigns of other sultans.' To improve the 
safety of the empire, Kay-Qubad had his amirs 
build city' walls, fortifications, and caravansarays. 


Through the display of some key features, these 
military constructions worked in tandem with 
newly built and reconstructed mosques in Alanya, 
Nigde, Konya, and Ankara to spread a unified 
Seljuk style throughout Kay-Qubad’s territory.' 
Kay-Qubad also built a number of palaces, where 
he entertained royalty' and prominent religious 
scholars. 

Kav-Qubad saw his court as part of an interna¬ 
tional sunni culture. He followed in the footsteps 
of his predecessor, Kay-Ka’us (1210-19), by invit¬ 
ing religious scholars to his court." Yet Kay-Qubad, 
unlike his predecessor, had to face the first major 
Mongol incursions into Iran. The immediate 
effect of the Mongol attacks on the cities of north¬ 
eastern Iran was that large numbers of religious 
scholars fled to Anatolia, where they settled in 


figure 5 

Anatolia and its neighbors. 
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such cities as Konya, Kayseri, Sivas, and Tokat. To 
have such prominent scholars in an area that had 
only recently come under Muslim control repre- * 
sented a dramatic change in the cultural life of 
these cities. From the standpoint of a Seljuk sultan 
wanting the prestige and blessing that such schol¬ 
ars brought to his court, the arrival of such noted 
figures as Najm al-Dln RazI (cl. 1256-57) and 
Baha’ al-Dln Walacl must have seemed an auspi¬ 
cious event.'" Yet, from the viewpoint of these 
scholars, many of whom had come to Anatolia 
after being displaced more than once, life in Ana¬ 
tolia could not have been easy. Many had been 
forced to flee under the most frightening circum¬ 
stances, leaving family and property' behind. The 
Mongol invasions had robbed them of homelands 
where they had established ways of life that were 
not and could not simply be transferred to Anato¬ 
lia, especially since many of them came from 
cities that had been thriving centers of Muslim life 
for two or three centuries. The contrast with their 
former homes in Iran and Central Asia, which had 
large numbers of madrasas and dervish lodges, 
must have been great and made Anatolian cities 
seem like frontier outposts. 

Najm al-Dln Razl’s story highlights some of the 
traumas associated with the migration to Anatolia. 
He began his migration in the 1220s, after a 
period during which, in Najm al-Dln’s own words, 
"each new day some new disaster would emerge 
and bring distraction to my heart and confusion to 
my mind.” When “an army ofTartar infidels 
[Mongols] conquered Khurasan," he abandoned 
his family and wandered in search of a suitable 
home until he was told about Anatolia, where the 
ruler was a “God-fearing, religious, nurturing” 
king. He traveled to Anatolia and there met 
another famous Sufi leader, TJmar Suhrawardl (d. 
632/1234), w'ho was seeking audience with the 
Seljuk sultan. Najm al-Dln described this meeting 
as one in which ‘Umar Suhrawardl persuaded him 


to stay in Anatolia and accept the patronage of the 
sultan, even though, in his words, it was “the cus¬ 
tom of the Sufis to avoid the company of kings and 
sultans.”" Aside from giving us a sense of how 
many notable religious figures traveled through 
Anatolia at this time, the description of the meet¬ 
ing between these two figures underlines how dif¬ 
ficult it was for a Sufi scholar to change patrons. 
Both Najm al-DTn and the Seljuk sultan needed 
the blessing of Suhrawardl to cement their new 
alignment. At the same time, the description of 
Najm al-Dln’s travails illustrates his need to negoti¬ 
ate his survival in Anatolia by accepting support 
from the sultan. 

Even with the patronage of princes, however, 
life in Anatolia remained insecure. For although 
the Seljuk sultan welcomed these religious digni¬ 
taries, their position was mediated through local 
religious figures and could be altered at any 
moment by continuing immigration of outside 
dignitaries ora change in political rule. No indi¬ 
vidual, no matter how luminous, was protected 
from this competitive situation. Although Rum! is 
credited with making Konya one of the spiritual 
centers of the world, he faced constant challenges 
from other religious elites in Anatolia. For exam¬ 
ple, he was not named Shaikh al-Islani of the 
Seljuks; that honor went to Sadr al-Dln QunawT, 
another eminent religious scholar in Konya. 12 

Not only did Rum! and other notables have to 
contend with local elites and the many religious 
dignitaries that either stayed in Konya during their 
travels or immigrated there, they also faced compe¬ 
tition from the many Turkmen groups that had 
begun to immigrate into Anatolia after the Byzan¬ 
tine defeat in 1071. |S These Turkmen groups con¬ 
tinued to immigrate to Anatolia for the next few 
centuries. Some of them came because of the 
Seljuk policy of allocating a district as iqta e (tempo¬ 
rary land grant) to a chieftain who would immi¬ 
grate to the area with his clan. Generally, the 
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chieftain’s position would be inherited by his 
descendants. These Turkmen clans settled in bor¬ 
der areas and were sometimes called on to perform 
military services for the Seljuks. The Turkmens, 
many of whom had been living in Iran and other 
parts of the Islamic world before their immigration, 
were often accompanied by religious figures called 
Babas. Although these groups tended to move with 
their tribes through regions outside major cities, 
the religious figures from this Turkmen milieu 
spent long periods of time in Anatolian cities and 
even reached positions of great prominence. Some 
of these figures attracted large followings and the 
patronage of princes.''' By the time Rum! reached 
late middle age, Babas and other immigrant Sufis 
had become extremely popular. In many cases. 
Rum! responded to their popularity with jealousy 
and anger. For example, after the Seljuk sultan 
Rukn al-Din Qilij Arslan (1248-64) had trans¬ 
ferred his allegiance from Rum! to Shaikh Baba 
Marandl, the recently spurned Rum! stated that the 
actions of this sultan were responsible for the 
decline of the house of SeljukA 

CONSTRUCTING VISUAL AUTHORITY 

Each of these religious elites, worried about his 
place in this new land, was understandably con¬ 
cerned with status and security. With hierarchies 
and questions of religious authority' on their 
minds, Anatolia’s new religious elites must have 
searched for ways to concretize and stabilize their 
positions. In the Islamic world, where one of the 
ways that princes honored religious scholars was 
through the patronage of pious institutions, build¬ 
ings served as permanent testaments to what were 
often temporary alliances. It would not be surpris¬ 
ing to discover that Anatolia’s religious elites 
began to see buildings as visible signs of one’s 
place in this new society'. If ' Certainly, in the cen¬ 
tury and a half following RCiml’s arrival in Konya, 
Sufi authors increasingly wrote about buildings. 


The large number of these references as well as 
the way that they are handled suggests the central 
role that buildings had in promoting new elites. 

Before we can understand the use of buildings 
in Sufi texts, it is necessary to gain some general 
understanding of how these texts functioned in 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anatolia. Dur¬ 
ing the thirteenth century, religious elites and 
Turkmen Babas had fled to Anatolia, where they 
began to form followings among the residents and 
newly settled immigrants. It was, however, not 
until the fourteenth century that the histories of 
these individuals were put down in writing. These 
histories often took the form of manaqibs, or books 
of legends written about particular saints. 1 ’ Among 
their many functions, these texts helped organize a 
community' of followers around a charismatic 
leader and a set of practices. In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, manaqibs were written about such notewor¬ 
thy thirteenth-century figures as Jalal al-Dfn Rum! 
and Baba Ilyas Khurasan!. 1 ' 

Because many of the Anatolian manaqibs were 
written close to a century after the deaths of their 
subjects, and because of their apologist nature, the 
information in them is often apocryphal and alle¬ 
gorical. For this reason, they are generally not used 
to research the building activity associated with 
Sufi orders in Seljuk and Beylik Anatolia. By 
ignoring these texts, however, we miss out on the 
crucial perspective that some of them provide on 
how one of the largest and most influential audi¬ 
ences understood the function and meaning of 
these buildings. They also give us an insight into 
how architecture, in general, functioned in the 
formation and identification of competing textual 
communities that used the same landscape to 
negotiate their place and identity within the world. 

The passage at the beginning of this chapter is 
just one example of the many references to build¬ 
ings in the Mandqib al- c drifm (718/1318—19 — 
754/13 53—54). The text includes detailed 
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information about buildings, building directors, 
and travels between buildings. One reason the 
author of this text may have found it necessary to 
point out in whose building a certain discussion 
took place and even in what caravansaray someone 
stayed en route to a city was that the text was writ¬ 
ten during a period of competition among the Sufi 
communities of Anatolia. Contemporary religious 
elites, both Sufis and ‘ularna, rivaled one another 
in producing texts that associated Anatolia’s build¬ 
ings with the rise of charismatic figures. Through 
this process, buildings were given increased impor¬ 
tance as markers of status, or what I call visual 
authority. 

One example of the relationship between 
visual authority' and buildings in the Mandqib al 
c cirifin is a description of a meeting between 
RumT’s father and the Seljuk sultan of Anatolia. In 
the anecdote, Sultan Kav-Qubad invites Rum! and 
his father to stay with him in his palace. Rum! s 
father refuses the offer and chooses instead to find 
lodging in a madrasa because “shaikhs reside in 
khanqdhs, imams (prayer leaders) in madrasas, 
dervishes in zawiyas, amirs in sarays (palaces), mer¬ 
chants in khans, the ranud (street gangs) on house 
corners, and strangers on the mistdba (bench).”"' 
Through this anecdote, RumT’s biographer 
described a perfectly ordered world in which a 
simple one-to-one relationship pertained between 
buildings and audiences. This anecdote, however, 
implies a more orderly world than was likely in 
late medieval Konya. RumT’s biographer no doubt 
felt the need to describe this one-to-one connec¬ 
tion between segments of the population and their 
respective habitats in order to bolster a “master- 
plan” of who belonged where in a world in which 
competing Sufi groups were trying to control the 
definition and function of Islamic institutions. 
After this introduction to the Seljuk capital, it 
should come as no surprise that RumT himself was 
reported to have described Konya in the similarly 


hierarchical and stratified terms represented in the 
passage at the beginning of this chapter. 

In reality', there could have been no simple 
one-to-one relationship between buildings and 
their audiences. Aside from the fact that the defini¬ 
tion of these buildings changed during the time 
between the mid-thirteenth and mid-fourteenth 
centuries, buildings at any given time meant dif¬ 
ferent things to different groups, especially in Ana¬ 
tolia. We can understand the relationship between 
some of these groups and buildings through the 
framework of interpretive communities. I use the 
term “interpretive community” to indicate groups 
with a common vision about the world around 
them/" Some of these communities, like the 
'ulamci, functioned within a framework oflegal or 
institutional textuality, while others coalesced 
around Sufi literature or other kinds of texts. Each 
of these communities provided its individual 
members with visions of human relations and the 
world around them. 

Understanding audiences as interpretive com¬ 
munities requires a somewhat different approach 
to the normal range of source material used to 
study dervish lodges in pre-Ottoman Anatolia. 
Instead of assuming that the sum of information 
from all these sources can give us a better picture 
of Anatolia in this period, I argue instead that each 
source presents one of many competing views. 
Aside from the buildings and cities themselves, 
two sources, waqf documents and Sufi hagiogra¬ 
phies, play an important role in this study because 
of their relationship to some of the interpretive 
communities that would have used dervish lodges. 

DERVISH LODGES AND INTERPRETIVE 
COMMUNITIES: NEW WAYS TO USE OLD 
SOURCES 

Two biographical works on RumT and his followers 
survive from this period: Sipahsalar’s mandqib 
(book of legends) and AflakT’s later but more 
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detailed Manaqib al- c drifm. Because of Huart’s 
French translation of the Manaqib al-'drifm and 
his later article on the historical value of the work, 
Aflakfs Manaqib has been the basis for most schol¬ 
arship on mystic life in Seljuk Anatolia/' Because 
many of Aflakfs accounts are corroborated in 
other sources, scholars tend to categorize this text 
as historically accurate on the urban and religious 
life of Anatolia. Before assuming, however, that 
the details of this text were simply intended to pro¬ 
vide background material on the life of Rum! and 
his followers, we need to examine some of the 
conditions of its creation. Rumi’s grandson, the 
man for whom the text was commissioned, was 
responsible for the construction of more dervish 
lodges in and outside of Anatolia than almost any 
other figure associated with Rum!" Through the 
joint work of shrine building and the commission¬ 
ing of this hagiography, this grandson helped 
enlarge the community that had formed around 
his grandfather. The text, therefore, even though it 
contains many descriptions of buildings, building 
directors, and travels between buildings, is a prob¬ 
lematic source for architectural history. Because 
Aflakl wished to augment the greatness of Jalal al- 
Dln RumT, he may have described buildings and 
the shaikhs who resided in them as more closely 
connected to Jalal al-DTn RumT than they really 
were. For example, a number of the buildings 
Aflakl associates with Jalal al-Dln RumT are linked 
to different Sufis in other sources. 

The Manaqib al-qudsiyye of Elwan Qelebi is 
another Anatolian text in which buildings play a 
significant role. It tells the story of Baba Ilyas 
Khurasan! and the Baba Rasfil revolt. This Turkish 
text was written by the great grandson of Baba Ilyas 
in 760/1358-59. It provides a crucial insight into 
how the followers of Baba Ilyas understood the role 
of their landscape in creating a sacred history for 
their founding figure and his disciples. The text 
delineates a genealogy of descendants and line of 


disciples from Baba Ilyas through to Elwan Qelebi 
and links each with a different site in Anatolia. 
Many of these sites, connected through this geneal¬ 
ogy, became points along new pilgrimage routes. 

The Mersad al- e ibad of Najm al-Dln RazT also 
includes many sections that define Sufi buildings. 
A version of the text was completed in Sivas in 
620/1223-24 and dedicated to the Seljuk sultan 
‘Ala’ al-DTn Kay-Qubad. It was in great demand 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; a 
summary' of it was translated into Turkish in 
741/1340 under the name Qanz al-qubarcT by 
Shaykhoglu Mustafa/ 5 

The accounts of the futuwwa ( futuwwa-name) 
are included in this category of Sufi texts because 
they incorporated a Sufi framework and were writ¬ 
ten by and about Sufi adherents/ 1 'The futuwwa, a 
men’s organization devoted to chivalrous ideas,' 5 
was introduced into Anatolia by ‘Umar 
SuhrawardT, the chief advisor of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph NasTrA In Anatolia, these ideals were 
adhered to by groups under akhf leadership. These 
groups of young men were usually craftsmen 
organized into guilds. They followed a strict initia¬ 
tion ritual and adhered to a distinct mode of 
behavior. By the fourteenth century, they formed a 
major presence in many Anatolian cities and 
towns. At times, they even served as a semiofficial 
police force. A futuwwa-name was written by al- 
NasTrT in Tokat in the very first part of the four¬ 
teenth century. This text, like other 
futuwwa-name, even includes a description of. 
what should occur in akhi buildings/' 

Sufi communities were not the only groups 
that wrote about dervish lodges. In Anatolia, as in 
other parts of the Islamic world, one of the central 
institutions, controlled by the \dama, was the 
waqf, a pious endowment maintained in perpetu¬ 
ity'. In the time of this study, a waqflya, the deed 
for such a specially designated endowment, was 
drawn up when a pious institution was endowed or 
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when new income was provided for an endowed 
position or other additions to the institution. Rules 
governing the administration and inheritance of 
these endowments as well as the types of property 
that could be accepted as waqf varied according to 
the school of law ( madhah ). Under the MalilcI 
school, for example, restrictions on who could be a 
benefactor made it difficult to create family-run 
endowments. As a result, many Sufi institutions 
that followed the Malik! school in the other parts 
of the world were privately run/' In Anatolia, 
where the primary legal school of interpretation 
was the ManafT, it was easy to set up family-run 
endowments as waqf. 

Through the institution of waqf, the \dama 
controlled the writing, witnessing, and storing of 
documents on a large portion of property. The 
waqf document, or waqfiya, was drawn up for a 
patron whose piety and mental state were verified 
by the document. The body of the text was divided 
between information on the location of the 
endowed building and a list and description of the 
properties that were designated as waqf Often, the 
last part of the document contained stipulations 
on how the patron’s monies should be distributed 
among the building, its residents, and its adminis¬ 
trators. Activities stipulated to be held in the build¬ 
ing (e.g., public readings of the Qur an and food 
distribution for the poor) were mentioned as well/'’ 

In order to use these documents to understand 
something about the communities that formed 
around dervish lodges we must negotiate two prob¬ 
lems inherent to them.* First, while waqfiyas are 
rich source documents, the information in them is 
only prescriptive. Each document reflects what the 
founder’s wishes were when the deed was drawn 
up. The founder’s stipulations carried no guaran¬ 
tee that they would be scrupulously respected after 
the foundation was established. Second, under¬ 
standing the difference between what is formulaic 


in these documents and what may be specific 
historical information is often difficult. For exam¬ 
ple, waqfiyas of dervish lodges use a variety of 
terms for the beneficiaries of an endowment. Yet, 
by understanding the information in waqfiyas in 
the context of other sources and as drawn up at 
one of the many moments in a building’s history, 
these problems can be avoided. Moreover, waqf 
documents remain the best source of information 
on how patrons worked with the legal establish¬ 
ment to define these buildings. 

CONCLUSION 

I have argued that competition between the mysti¬ 
cally inclined religious elites who fled to the 
Seljuk court after the Mongol invasions created a 
situation where buildings took on increased 
importance as visual markers of religious prestige. 
In the next century, as the Sufi communities that 
coalesced around these elites began to write the 
histories of their founders, buildings were incor¬ 
porated into hagiographies, where they were given 
two important functions. One, individual build¬ 
ings came to be associated with the prestige and 
pious achievement of various saints, an associa¬ 
tion that gained importance during a period of 
competition among the Sufi communities of Ana¬ 
tolia. As visual conveyers of authority, these struc¬ 
tures were dependent on audiences trained to 
read them. By including building details in the 
story of a saint’s life, for example, the author of a 
Sufi text could ensure that his readers would asso¬ 
ciate specific buildings with specific figures and 
actions. In this way, buildings were defined by 
groups familiar with certain texts. 

Two, because there was no simple one-to-one 
relationship between buildings and their audi¬ 
ences, Sufi writing regulated the meanings and 
practices associated with dervish lodges and other 
buildings. For pious institutions, like the scholars 
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who inhabited them, were subject to influences 
from the large number of immigrants that came 
to this region. As these immigrants began to form 
communities around saints, they used their writ¬ 
ings to define these buildings. Although many of 
these groups formed around Sufi leaders, they also 
gathered around shared legal, political, and liter¬ 
ary circles. Texts were the foundation for these 
"interpretive communities,” but membership was 
not limited to the literate. All that was required 
was that one member could read or had memo¬ 
rized a body of information.’' The followers of 
RumI, for example, could be considered an inter¬ 
pretive community'. Even if they could not read, 
they would have known how buildings functioned 
from tire various works written about RumI, his 
father, and his influential followers. They were 


one of the many Sufi groups that wrote these texts 
to inscribe the local landscape into their own 
worldview. At the same time, Sufi communities 
competed with each other to inscribe themselves 
into all levels of society- as a way to ensure their 
power and reproduction. And one way the local 
communities integrated themselves into the land¬ 
scape was by associating buildings with their 
important saints. This process of naming, claim¬ 
ing, and defining the landscape went on in a com¬ 
petitive fashion throughout the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. For many Sufis their first 
encounter with some of these buildings would 
have come through texts. In this way, the develop¬ 
ment of hagiographies affected and controlled 
architectural programs and made these buildings 
major sites of identity- formation. 
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The Patron and the Sufi 

MEDIATING RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY THROUGH DERVISH LODGES 

CHAPTER 2 

-——- \n approaching God, the highest, and asking for his affection, the weak slave c Abd Allah ihn 

al-Muhyi erects this building, the house of those who are thankful and the shelter of those 
who remember [dar al-shakirTn vva ma'vva al-dhakirinj, in the reign of the august sultan Abu 
Sa c Td ibn Uljaitu, may God preserve his reign, in the month of rabf in the year yiy. 

— Building inscription of the ‘Abd al-Muttaljb lodge, Tokat 


n many ways, residents in dervish lodges had the 
best of both worlds. They could be critical of 
some madrasa scholars for their expensive habits 
and separation from the true will of God, while 
their support was guaranteed through buildings 
whose very endowment was set up under the aus¬ 
pices of legal formations controlled by the 
madrasa- trained 'ulama. Sufi authors frequently 
criticized the judges {qadis) whose signatures 
appeared at the bottom of the documents that pro¬ 
tected waqf revenue. Elwan Qelebi, the biogra¬ 
pher of Baba Ilyas, blamed the qadi of Amasya for 
the persecutions that led to the Baba RasCil revolt. 
This antagonism toward qadis and other figures 
associated with the madrasa was not limited to the 
followers of Baba Ilyas. RumT’s main biography 
includes a telling anecdote about a poor dervish 
who peers in the window of a madrasa and, after 
seeing the elaborate dress and expensive eating 
habits of tire madrasa s inhabitants, wishes to 
become one of them. 1 What makes the criticisms 
against 'ulama’ somewhat problematic, however, is 
that only in rare cases did Sufis truly reject ‘ ulama 
protection, for dervish lodges, as buildings sup¬ 
ported by waqf, were protected by the very group 
that many dervish-lodge residents often criticized/ 


Not surprisingly, the 'ulama frequently- 
attacked the residents of dervish lodges.* Ironically, 
they were joined in their criticism by some very 
prominent Sufis. 4 The fundamental issues in many 
of these attacks were money and religious authority. 
In areas outside of Anatolia, such as Ayyubid Syria, 
Sufis benefited from the patronage of princes. In 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, the Ayyubid 
sultan Nur al-Dln, who used the epithet “al-Zahid” 
(the ascetic), built three dervish lodges in Aleppo. 
The grandeur of Aleppo’s Sufi buildings caused 
Ibn Jubayr to write that “these Sufis are the Kings 
of the land, for God has spared them the trouble of 
getting provisions and cleared their minds for His 
worship.” Although allowing Sufis to focus on 
more important matters could be cited as one of 
the reasons why dervish lodges were built, some 
may have questioned why these buildings needed 
to be “palaces that remind them of the palaces of 
Paradise.’” In Baghdad, the HanbalT scholar Ibn al- 
JawzT (d. 597/1200) was much more severe in his 
criticism of dervish lodges ( khanqahs ), noting that 
they were “decorated palaces,” and incorporated 
this observation into his criticisms of what he saw as 
dangerous trends in Sufi activity. In Mamluk 
Cairo, another HanbalT scholar, Ibn TavmTya 
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(661-728/1262-1328), followed Ibn al-JawzTin 
his condemnation of many contemporary Sufi 
practices. He questioned the power and piety of 
those who claimed mystic status and ended up in 
palatial dervish lodges/' Other religious scholars 
and even Mamluk chroniclers criticized the resi¬ 
dents of dervish lodges for being lazy opportunists 
with little real devotion to the Sufi path. Taqlal- 
Dln AbT al- c Abbas Ahmad ibn ‘All al-MaqrTzT, a 
Mamluk chronicler, barely contained his hostility 
toward the Sufi groups residing in Cairo. His 
enmity seemed especially vehement toward the for¬ 
eign Sufis who had benefited from free residence 
in the palatial structures built by sultans and amirs' 

The cities of Aleppo and Baghdad in the twelfth 
century were similar to Cairo in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury in witnessing the growing popularity- of Sufis. 
Criticisms against Sufi practice were directly con¬ 
temporary with a sudden increase in the support of 
Sufi institutions. In Mamluk Cairo, the f ultima ’ 
who questioned the sanctity- of the Sufis and the 
large expenditures that went to these institutions 
were often trying to adjust to the decreasing finan¬ 
cial support given to madrasas and other pious insti¬ 
tutions by the ruling elite. As the standard of living 
for residents in dervish lodges grew higher, promi¬ 
nent ‘ ulcirna even tried to establish residence in 
dervish lodges instead of madrasas.' 

Although we do not have the same wealth of 
sources on the Seljuks of Rum as on the Avyuhids 
or Mamluks during Seljuk and Beylik times, the 
cities of Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya were like 
Mamluk Cairo and Ayyubid Aleppo in that under 
these political regimes the endowments for dervish 
lodges grew in size and number while those for 
madrasas decreased. Although it is usually- 
assumed that patrons built more dervish lodges 
because of the special functions associated with 
them, a change in political structure created new- 
economic and social motivations for those patrons 
who took over building activity’ after the last royal 


Seljuk foundation was built in 1243. These politi¬ 
cal changes made dervish lodges a choice object of 
patronage/ 

WAQF AND MULK AFTER KOSE DAG 

From the second half of the thirteenth century to 
the second half of the fourteenth, centralized rule 
broke down in Anatolia, to be replaced by a largely 
independent local landed aristocracy. In this 
sociopolitical environment, the endowment of 
dervish lodges became the easiest means for these 
local rulers to extend their control over newly- 
acquired lands. 1 " Because the initial investment 
required for dervish lodges could be less than for 
other pious buildings, they were also one of the 
cheapest beneficiaries for protected endowments. 
Supporting a dervish lodge allowed rulers to tie up 
revenues from these lands as waqf, which served 
two purposes. It supported new institutions and 
permanently dedicated land revenues toward that 
end, allowing amirs to protect and invest the land 
they had acquired from the bankrupt Seljuk state.” 
When property- values increased, these invest¬ 
ments could grow, and although the amir could 
not sell waqf property', he could ensure that he and 
his descendants controlled the use of that revenue 
and, by naming him or his descendants as holders 
of an endowed position, assure a steady income 
from the foundation. In other words, amirs could 
use a waqf foundation supporting a dervish lodge 
to set up a lucrative source of income for them¬ 
selves that remained outside of state control. 

The Battle of Kose Dag in 1243 marked a 
major change in land allocation in which power 
and land shifted from the centralized Seljuk sul¬ 
tanate to the local amirs. Before this battle, it had 
been difficult for amirs to acquire their own land. 

In general, they had been supported by the land 
grants known as iqta c , which were held only tem¬ 
porarily in return for military or administrative 
service.After the Mongol victory, the Mongols 
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began to tax the Seljuks and their subjects, further 
decreasing the revenues of the Seljuk state, already- 
depleted by corrupt policies and internal rebel¬ 
lions. Seljuk rule continued to cast a faint shadow 
until 1307, but real authority siphoned off into 
local hands. Seljuk sultans who needed money 
were forced to sell or give land to amirs in the 
form of mulk, which gave full and permanent 
ownership, not just temporary rights, to the land 
and its revenues. The local amirs, for their part, 
ironically themselves often former Seljuk rulers or 
their descendants, used both Mongol and commu¬ 
nal backing to achieve their ends. The new- distri¬ 
bution of land as mulk was so widespread that, by 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, most of 
the land that had belonged to the Rum Seljuks 
had become private property.' 

Mulk could be transformed into waqf and by 
doing so the patron laid permanent claim to the 
property', rendering it inalienable.” This was espe¬ 
cially important after 1277, when the Mongols 
sought to recover Seljuk iqkYs that had been made 
into mulk." Amirs reacted to this attempt by build¬ 
ing new dervish lodges; the greatest number of 
dervish lodges were built in Anatolia between 
1277 and 1300, a period that coincided with the 
most direct Mongol involvement in Anatolia. In 
Tokat, for example, three lodges—the Shams al- 
Dln ibn Husayn (1288), Khalif GhazT(1299), 
and Sunbul Baba (1298-99) — were built within 
an eleven-year period. The waqf also ensured that 
the foundation would provide an income for offi¬ 
cials within the institution. By appointing them¬ 
selves or their family members to these offices, 
waqifs (donors of waqfs) ensured that either they 01- 
family members would receive that permanent 
income. In some cases, where officials’ salaries 
were based on a percentage of income, the salaries 
could increase as the value of the foundation rose. 

'Hie official who controlled the collection and 
distribution of waqf revenues was an important 


figure. Known as the nazir, he had final discretion 
over the disposal of funds."' The position of nazir 
was usually passed on in a family from generation 
to generation to ensure that control of waqf rev¬ 
enues would remain in that family. Because activi¬ 
ties connected to the dervish lodge, unlike those 
connected to other “pious” institutions such as 
madrasas and mosques, did not involve hilama, 
the nazir may have exercised more independence 
in choosing how to divide funds, invest revenues, 
and levy rents. 1 Furthermore, the patron of a 
dervish lodge was able to appoint the nazir and 
specify how his position would be passed on. For 
many of the same reasons, by the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the waqif began to name the shaikh and even 
stipulate that this position, like that of the waqif or 
nazir, be passed on to his descendants." In this 
way, the patron could control the allegiances of 
the key figures in the foundation and further bene¬ 
fit from its revenues. During periods of extreme 
political insecurity 1 , in particular, endowing a 
dervish lodge was a way of ensuring that the con¬ 
trol of assets would remain within one family. By 
turning former state land into waqf and thus con¬ 
trolling the future of their estates, patrons left their 
descendants powerful and land-rich, and these 
families in turn continued to shelter their assets by- 
endowing other pious institutions controlled by 
the administrators of their choice. 

Another important financial incentive for 
choosing dervish lodges to patronize was that they 
were cheaper than other buildings. Local amirs 
did not have the resources of sultans and could 
never have afforded to invest their property as 
waqf for mosques or madrasas.'" Although dervish 
lodges could be lavish, they were not required to 
have special rooms for prayer, lodging, food 
preparation, or teaching, and their waqfiyas, 
unlike those of madrasas, did not have to provide 
the large stipends allotted to the imam, mudarris , 
or students. The salary of a mudarris, in particular, 
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was often at least twice as high as that of other offi¬ 
cials. 1 " The salary for a shaikh, however, was signif¬ 
icantly lower. A 1272 waqfiya from Kir§ehir, for 
example, allotted 1,200 dirhams per year to a 
mudarris, a figure more than double that for the 
shaikh, which ranged from 420 to 600 dirhams a 
year/ 1 

In thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anatolia, 
where control over newly available land was 
directly related to acquisition of political power, 
the patronage of architecture was one means by 
which amirs were able to hold on to property. 

The three most prolific building patrons from 
this period —the pervane Muffn al-Dln, the wazlr 
Fakhr al-Dln ‘All, and the atabeg jalal al-DTn 
Qaratay—and their descendants were highly suc¬ 
cessful in quickly converting private property into 
protected waqf. Through this method, they were 
able to establish semi-independent rule over 
entire regions.” 

To these patrons, dervish lodges were much 
more than simple tax shelters. As previously 
pointed out, local leaders chose to build dervish 
lodges, as opposed to mosques and madrasas, 
because dervishes had an enormous influence 
over the local population and the Turkmen 
groups. This second reason was important 
because, by the second half of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, amirs could no longer rely upon Seljuk forces 
to protect their cities from external threats or to 
quell rebellions. Thus, they wanted to form 
alliances with leaders of resident groups to provide 
local military support and to help ensure their 
popularity. 

By building dervish lodges in accessible and 
popular locations, amirs fostered alliances between 
themselves and this new power base made up of 
resident groups. Furthermore, in the same 
waqflyas used to set up these buildings, patrons 
supplied dervish lodges with salaried positions and 
provisions. These positions and provisions ensured 


that the lodges would have a visible and audible 
role in the life of their cities. For patrons were as 
concerned with the future and fame of their build¬ 
ings and institutions as with control of land assets. 

SALARIED POSITIONS 

The waqflyas for dervish lodges of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century Anatolia stipulated a wide 
range of salaried positions. Although the inclusion 
of any of these positions was not a requirement for 
the dervish lodges, the number of officials so speci¬ 
fied was in some cases equal to the number found 
in waqflyas from much larger madrasas. For exam¬ 
ple, the waqfiya from the Shams al-Dln ibn 
Husayn lodge in Tokat mentions a mutawalll, 
shaikh, mu'adhdhin , bawwab, mushrif khadim, 
and two hdfizes in addition to a cook and a 
cleaner. Each of these positions was supported by 
a yearly or monthly salary that was either a fixed 
amount or, as was more likely, a portion of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the waqf revenues. The positions varied 
according to salary level and inheritability. 

The Shaikh and the Mutawalll 
One of the least tangible but most significant func¬ 
tions of the dervish lodge was as a spiritual and 
educational center. An individual connected to a 
lodge as a shaikh served as intermediary between 
the holy figure enshrined in the tomb and the pil¬ 
grims who came to worship. Shaikhs became the 
receptacles in which the words and deeds of the 
holy figures connected to these sites were stored. 

In Anatolia, where dervish lodges attracted groups 
with varied religious backgrounds and limited 
knowledge of Arabic or Persian, the shaikhs liter¬ 
ally served as interpreters for the heterogeneous 
groups that came to the lodges. Furthermore, 
these shaikhs linked holy figures to Christians and 
Turkmen groups through legends and parables. At 
the same time, a dervish lodge provided a forum 
for theological discussions between shaikh , 
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dervishes, and learned men" An increase of visi¬ 
tors and pilgrims augmented the fame of a shaikh 
and the importance of his or her dervish lodge. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, shaikhs gained a large degree of independ¬ 
ence, as evidenced by the development of their 
role vis-a-vis the building endowment from 1240 
to 1350. While waqftyas for the dervish lodges 
built before 1289, such as the Gok Madrasa 
lodges of Sivas and Amasya, did not include the 
names of specific shaikhs, those from the end of 
the fourteenth century not only listed specific 
shaikhs but specified a line of descent/* The 
waqftya of the Ya'qub Pasha lodge in Amasya is 
typical of the waqfiyas from after 1300 in contain¬ 
ing a stipulation about how the position of shaikh 
would be passed on; it stipulates that the shaikh be 
a descendant of‘All ibn Siyawush." Before this 
period, when neither the shaikh nor his heir was 
stipulated by the waqif, it was the responsibility' of 
the mutawalli (administrator) or ncizir (administra¬ 
tor) to appoint a shaikh. This prerogative to choose 
the spiritual head of life within the lodge lent the 
ncizir or mutawalli great power.** 

Issues related to community formation help 
explain why the waqfiyas from the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury emphasize the role of the shaikh and his or 
her descendants. The stipulations about a shaikh 
and his or her line of descent ensured a continuity' 
in the communities formed around these dervish 
lodges. The lodges themselves, as buildings, reified 
the alliances between patrons and shaikhs. Once a 
community had formed around a lodge, it was 
important to its continuation to carry this alliance 
into the future and assure that the patron’s descen¬ 
dants and the shaikh’s descendants had a perma¬ 
nent place marking their relationship. 

Although the shaikh was considered the spiri¬ 
tual master of the dervish lodge, his stipend was 
regulated by the mutawalli or nazir. The 
mutawalli also decided how to invest waqf 


revenues and to distribute any profits generated by 
the foundation. The mutawalli represented the 
interests of the waqif insofar as he enforced com¬ 
pliance with the stipulations in the waqfiya. His 
salary was usually significantly higher than that of 
the other appointments in the dervish lodge/ In 
some waqfiyas the mutawalli is even named as the 
heir to the wciqf if the waqif dies. 

The Hafflfiz and Mu’adhdhin 
The hafiz (one who has memorized the Qur’an) 
assured that attention would be drawn to the 
building and its tomb. Almost all the dervish 
lodges built in Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya between 
the second half of the thirteenth century and the 
second half of the fourteenth century had tombs. 
One of the main purposes of the endowments of 
many Anatolian dervish lodges was to preserve 
these tombs as objects of veneration for lodge resi¬ 
dents, local residents, and pilgrims. Each waqfiya 
included funds for the upkeep of a tomb, usually a 
square domed room with at least one cenotaph. 
These cenotaphs were the object of special venera¬ 
tion through daily Qur’an readings, which were 
generally listed as a stipulation ( shcirt) of the 
endowment. Most waqfiyas for dervish lodges 
include a formula stating where, when, and by 
whom the Qur’an should be read. For example, 
the deed of the Shams al-Dln ibn Husayn lodge 
stipulates that “each day two people among the 
huffaz read a part of the Qur’an in the above- 
mentioned tomb.” ; ' The salary of the hafiz also 
was usually listed as a shart of the foundation/'' 
Unlike Qur’anic recitations, which could theo¬ 
retically be heard and observed via a large street- 
level window by all ethnic and religious groups, 
the performance of prayer inside the lodge was 
restricted to a select group of dervishes, a number 
usually determined by the waqif Furthermore, 
the physical layout of the lodge served to isolate 
and limit the prayer area. The prayer hall, or 
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maidan, generally located in the back of the lodge, 
with little or no public access, was not visible from 
the street. What windows it had were usually very 
small, and their sills were placed far above six feet. 
In this way, the prayer hall, like the individual 
cells for mystics, was a private space separated 
from the outside world both by the lodge’s thick 
rear walls and by the rooms facing the street. 

Although a limited group was allowed to enter 
the dervish lodge for prayer, the call to prayer must 
have been important. Most of the extant waqfTyas 
from this region provide a salary for a mu’adhdhin, 
who was expected to perform the five calls to 
prayer.’ 1 As a result of this stipulation, the call to 
Muslim prayer would have emanated from these 
dervish lodges, thus helping to associate them with 
Muslim religious practice. The call signaled and 
emphasized the adherence of dervishes to the 
most visible and central part of Islamic belief and 
at the same time distinguished the lodges from 
soup houses and other shelters. Because only a 
select group of people were able to enter the 
prayer hall during prayer time, the call to prayer 
also drew attention to the privilege this group of 
dervishes enjoyed, The importance of the mu'cid- 
hdhins was underlined by their high salaries. :: 

The Bawwab and Resident Dervishes 
WaqfTyas for dervish lodges in Sivas, Tokat, and 
Amasya include stipulations for a hciwwdh, who 
was usually guaranteed as generous a salary as the 
imam or hcifiz. He decided who was allowed inside 
and may have had final judgment on how people 
were recognized and admitted. It can be assumed 
that, in addition to the resident dervishes, others 
must have come to the lodge for discussions and 
meals. The bawwab was responsible for determin¬ 
ing which of these outsiders was to be allowed in. 
He also kept extra dervishes out of the lodge dur¬ 
ing prayer time and in the evening. Since waqfTyas 
only included the most general guidelines about 


who should and could use a building,” it would 
appear that it was up to the bawwab to determine 
who could enter. This position gave him a signifi¬ 
cant role in the function of eacli lodge. On a sym¬ 
bolic level, the bawwab, within the urban 
environment, marked the threshold between non- 
restricted and restricted space as well as between 
holy or blessed space and secular space. On a 
more mundane level, the bawwab’s required pres¬ 
ence meant that someone would be directing vari¬ 
ous audiences to specific buildings and parts of 
buildings. 

The number of resident dervishes, however, 
was not left up to the discretion of the bawwab. 
That number was usually specified in the waqfjya. 
For most of the dervish lodges in this study, this 
number was below ten. Fach dervish was given a 
fairly generous stipend; the amount was less than 
that of the shaikh and mutawalli but equal to the 
mu’adhdhin, hdfiz, and bawwab. In addition, 
dervishes were often given such supplies as soap 
and wax and required to be fed meat. Given the 
amounts of these stipends, it may have been diffi¬ 
cult for lodges to support more than ten dervishes. 
For these residents, life inside the lodge must have 
been a welcome relief from the outside world, 
especially after the third quarter of the thirteenth 
century, when there were a number of famines 
and an increase in Turkmen raids/' 

Although very little information survives con¬ 
cerning the dervishes who lived in dervish lodges, 
waqfTyas stipulated that they perform Friday prayer 
and provided for celebrations during the major 
Muslim holidays/' The wdqifs motive in ensuring 
that Sufi residents observed these central Islamic 
practices is not easy to ascertain. Given the many 
stipulations about the pious nature of the resi¬ 
dents, the stipulation concerning observances 
seems odd. On theother hand, many of the resi¬ 
dents were involved with secular activities that 
brought them out to the fields and markets. It is 
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possible that such stipulations staved off questions 
about the piety of the residents and hence about 
the institution. At the same time, because some of 
the more antinomian Sufis may have spurned 
many of these visible and audible practices, the 
stipulations ensured that a certain type of Sufi 
would be representing the institution. 

STIPULATED ACTIVITIES 

Building patrons who endowed dervish lodges also 
stipulated that the residents perform duties such as 
welcoming visitors, praying, reciting the Qur’an, 
and distributing food. In general, the performance 
of these rituals reinforced the solidarity of the 
dervishes connected to specific buildings and also 
encouraged interactions between the dervishes 
and an outside community of followers. Some of 
the more public activities were intended to 
emphasize the piety and mystical power of the 
lodge’s dervishes. Finally, the staging of other 
activities, like prayer and discussion, displayed the 
connection between political leaders and dervish 
leaders to a large urban audience. 

Distributing food to the poor was a shart of 
some of the endowment deeds for the dervish 
lodges from Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya. According 
to the building endowment for the Sunbul Baba 
lodge in Tokat, food was to be dispersed to the 
poor {fciqlr) on Wednesdays.’' In the deeds of other 
lodges, the day for food distribution was not speci¬ 
fied. 1 ' Food distribution drew masses of people to 
the dervish lodge and signaled its popularity to a 
broader urban audience. 

Such distribution, of course, was only one rea¬ 
son for preparing food in the lodge, for meals also 
bad to be prepared for dervishes and their guests. 
Food preparation and the meals themselves were 
important adjuncts of entertainment, initiation, 
and ritual celebrations. According to later sources, 
meals in dervish lodges usually were eaten by- 
dervishes and notable guests, such as Mu'ln al-Dln 


Pervane. Meals were taken in a large oblong hall, 
the maidcin, the same hall used for prayer.” 
Through communal meals, dervishes and guests 
came together on a frequent basis, including those 
occasions on which the dervish lodge served as a 
hostel for travelers. Guests who were invited to 
these meals spread stories about the lodge’s 
dervishes and benefactor to lodges in other cities, 
in essence publicizing the lodge abroad. 

Similarly, sheltering travelers and pilgrims, 
another of tire lodge’s primary functions, extended 
the fame of the lodge as both a hostel and a pil¬ 
grimage site."' During a visit to Sivas, the four¬ 
teenth-century traveler Ibn Battuta was invited to 
stay at two different dervish lodges. When he and 
his group arrived at the gates of the city, they were 
met by “a large company, some riding and some 
on foot," of followers of Akhl Bigakqi. Directly 
after, they were met by associates of Akhl Qelebi, 
who invited Ibn Battuta to lodge with them. As Ibn 
Battuta points out, he “could not accept the invita¬ 
tion, owing to tire priority' of the former.” As a sort 
of compromise, he and his company “entered the 
city' in the company of both parties, who were 
boasting against one another, and those who had 
met us first showed the liveliest joy at our lodging 
with them.”"’ 

Guests who traveled along trade and pilgrim¬ 
age routes reinforced the connection between 
dervish lodges and other holy sites along these 
routes. During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies a.close relationship developed between 
dervishes and the revival of ancient religious sites." 
A number of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
buildings along the Sinop-Antalya and Tabriz- 
Constantinople trade and pilgrimage routes were 
linked to holy figures embraced by Sufi communi¬ 
ties after the rediscovery of their tombs. A number 
of these sites evolved into dervish lodges by hous¬ 
ing or at least feeding dervishes. Their tombs, as 
pilgrimage sites, attracted both dervishes and 
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merchants. They also offered entertainment and 
discussion to a variety of audiences, both residents 
and visitors. 

No other activity more clearly illustrates the out¬ 
ward orientation of dervish lodges than the perform¬ 
ance of the clhikr and $ama c .' : In the milieu of the 
late thirteenth century, some dervish lodges sought 
followers through music and dance. Tire dhikr, a 
spiritual exercise meant to welcome God’s presence 
throughout one’s being, could be performed in a 
variety of manners. Generally, dhikrs were group 
meetings in which those present sought to become 
one with God through rhythmic and repetitive invo¬ 
cations of God’s names. 1 ' Some dervishes were 
known for practicing flamboyant dhikrs and sama's 
in which they whipped themselves or made animal 
noises. This behavior was the object of strong disap¬ 
proval by Sufis like Jaial al-Dln Rum! and Najm al- 
Dln Razl. Najm al-Dln RazI felt that the rituals of 
flamboyant wandering dervishes had no connection 
to Islamic practices. He made pleas for the perform¬ 
ance of silent dhikrs that took place in private or 
through the guidance of a knowledgeable master* 
Some of the disapproval, however, was based on 


jealousy, because these flamboyant dervishes devel¬ 
oped a popular following. When RtimT’s second 
wife left the house without her husband’s permis¬ 
sion in order to watch a group of RifaT dervishes 
performing in a madrasa in Konya, RfimT reacted to 
her absence with great anger, an anger caused in 
part by jealousy/' No less than these dervishes, he 
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FIGURE 6 

Tokat, Sunbul Baba lodge: 
portal (left). 

figure 7 

Tokat, Sunbul Baba lodge: 
facade (right). 

















FIGURE 8 

Tokat, Sunbul Baba lodge: 
reconstructed facade. 
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and his followers tried to attract and accommodate 
the needs of audiences who were not ascetics, per¬ 
forming the sama' after every Friday prayer."' Rum! 
was even quoted as saying that he had to use music 
and dance to appeal to the Anatolians."' 

The dhikr and sama e were often performed by- 
dervishes in madrasas and palaces, though these 
were clearly different from those performed in the 
dervish lodges. Nevertheless, dervish-lodge patrons 
who had palaces of their own would still attend the 
dhikr or sama c in dervish lodges, advertising their 
association with dervishes to a wider audience. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 

In addition to salaries, wciqf endowments provided 
steady funds for the upkeep of the lodge and its 
adjoining tomb. The largest proportion of waqf 
funds went to the upkeep of the dervish-lodge 
building. In the case of an endowment for the 
Sunbul Baba lodge in Tokat, half of the endow¬ 
ment’s income was earmarked for the building." 
Since the building had been built at least fifteen 
years before an endowment was drawn up, one 


wonders if such a division of monies was meant to 
ensure the building against seizure by the building 
officials. Upkeep expenses could have included 
everything from building repairs to furnishings 
and other accoutrements. Given the still impres¬ 
sive detail found on the Sunbul Baba lodge (fig. 

6 ), it is quite possible that the building’s furnish¬ 
ings and its library were equally lavish. At the same 
time, devoting such a large proportion of the 
endowment’s money to the upkeep of the building 
also ensured the soundness of the endowment, for 
any money not spent on the building went back 
into the endowment, and with such a high rate of 
allotment for the building, some money surely 
went unspent in some years. 

In most cases, the tomb was the most impor¬ 
tant part of a dervish lodge. By this tangible con¬ 
nection to a holy figure, the lodge attracted visits 
from wandering dervishes, merchants, and pil¬ 
grims. They traveled to the building in order to 
derive baraka (blessing, holiness) from the tomb. 
What is not clear is the relationship between these 
holy figures and the building endowment, that is, 
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FIGURE 9 

Tokat, Khalif GhazT lodge: tomb 
windows. 



which came first. Although shaikhs were often 
buried in the tombs of their dervish lodges, a num¬ 
ber of lodges were built around earlier tombs. That 
"'any of the waqfiyas for lodges are filled with spe¬ 
cial stipulations about these tombs only suggests 
that they were meant to be the centerpieces of 
their lodges. Yet. even though an entombed holy- 
figure was the distinguishing mark of a dervish 
lodge, contemporary sources rarely mention who 
was buried in the tomb. This stands in strong con¬ 
trast to the many separate tombs within the city 
and to the tombs incorporated into madrasas. Iron¬ 
ically, it is possible that many of the entombed fig¬ 
ures gained prominence through the dervish lodge 
in which they were buried. Anatolian audiences 
knew these buildings were built on sacred sites, 
and may just have assumed that the entombed 


figures themselves were holy. When individual 
dervish lodges were taken over by established 
orders, the new hierarchy simply incorporated the 
holy figures buried in the tombs into their own 
orders." 

From the location and orientation of the tombs 
in most of the dervish lodges in Sivas, Ainasva, and 
Tokat, one can assume that tombs were intended 
to be the most accessible part of the lodges. With 
few exceptions, the facades of the buildings 
included windows into the tomb rooms (see figs. 
2 7 > 28, and 30). Although most dervish lodges 
had two domed chambers—a tomb room and an 
often larger room for ritual gatherings and meals— 
tomb rooms were distinguished from these other 
domed chambers by visual cues. A prominent fea¬ 
ture of all the tombs from the extant dervish lodges 
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FIGURE 10 

Tokat, ‘Abd al-Muttalib lodge: 
tomb window (left). 

FIGURE 11 

Amasya, Gok Maclrasa lodge: 
tomb window with inscription 
(right). 


in Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya are large windows that 
allow visual access to the tomb (figs. 7-11). These 
tomb windows usually faced a main thoroughfare 
(see figs. 27, 29, 30, and 31) and had marble 
revetments with inscriptions and ornamentation 
that drew further attention to the window (figs. 7, 
9, 10, and 11). Thus, the Qur'an readings that 
took place in tomb rooms near open windows 
would have been audible on the street, allowing 
and even compelling the passerby to listen. 

Although Qur'anic recitations were held at 
almost all tombs, individual tombs and madrasa 
tombs were not accessible to as large an audience 
as dervish-lodge tombs. Single-tomb structures 
were often located in remote areas, far away from 
urban centers. The c Abd al-Wahhab tomb, for 


example, was located outside the city walls, on a 
hill two kilometers east of Sivas. 4 " Tomb rooms 
inside mcidrasas, masjids, and hospitals, on the 
other hand, though located in urban centers, were 
closed off behind the walls of courtyards and 
accessible only from inside the buildings. The 
grand domes of these tombs may have been visible 
from a distance, as were the elite who were 
allowed access to them, but the tombs themselves 
were, for all intents and purposes, though right in 
the urban midst, remote from the average resident 
and traveler (fig. 12). 

Because the dervish lodges were relatively open 
and were located in market areas, merchants and 
traders came into contact with dervishes and, 
whether passively or actively, witnessed their 
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activities.’ 1 The significance of this contact between 
the veneration of holy men and mercantile activi¬ 
ties was far-read ling. By sponsoring dervish activity 
within busy urban settings, patrons encouraged 
close connections between dervishes and other 
urban groups, such as craftsmen and non-Muslims. 
Many of these patrons were amirs who, in the after- 
math of the Seljuk defeat by the Mongols, relied 
on local military and financial support. To secure 
that support, they needed to attract to their cities 
both merchants and pilgrims, which they accom¬ 
plished t!irough, among other means, their own 
support of dervish lodges with the tombs of popular 
holy men. Traveling merchants spread the fame of 
these holy men to other merchants and pilgrims 
they met during their travels. Through these mer¬ 
chants, dervish lodges, including those of Sivas, 
Tokat, and Amasya, were connected to other pil¬ 
grimage sites along the trade routes. 


WAQF ENDOWMENTS, SUFI 
HAGIOGRAPHIES, AND LOCAL SUPPORT 

Although the lodges were one of the easiest ways 
to protect property available to the patrons of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, financial con¬ 
cerns were not the only reason why so many 
dervish lodges were endowed in this period. In the 
aftermath of the Seljuk loss to the Mongols in 
1243, local leaders, who could no longer depend 
on the Seljuk state for military and financial 
support, needed to promote peace and stability in 
their provinces. These patrons wanted the physical 
and spiritual protection that they thought inhered 
in these local pious institutions.' 0 Since part of the 
exchange between these patrons and the commu¬ 
nities in their provinces depended on the patrons’ 
providing and being recognized for services to 
their people, patrons believed, in the case of 
dervish lodges, that they could gain local support 



FIGURE 12 

Sivas, Seljuk hospital: view 
from the west. 
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by associating themselves with and investing in the 
prestige and piety of some of the more popular 
charismatic figures. 

Although the building of dervish lodges cre¬ 
ated permanent monuments to a patron’s tics with 
Sufi shaikhs, this support did not guarantee an 
audience for these lodges. Even if there was an 
audience, there were no assurances that visitors to 
the lodges would associate them with their 
patrons. Although local elites could use waqf 
endowments to ensure that dervish lodges per¬ 
formed rites over tombs and distributed food to the 
poor, it was up to Sufi scholars to spread informa¬ 
tion about the patron. 

Although there were obvious spiritual benefits 
to patrons from being mentioned in hagiographies, 
the way descriptions of this interaction are han¬ 
dled in these sources suggests that the relationship 
between a patron and a Sufi saint was far from a 
simple one. In many of these accounts, the Sufi 
saints are portrayed as unwilling recipients of 
patrons’ largess. Ironically, these same saints often 
dedicated their texts to their patrons. 

The relationship between Mu'Tn al-Dln 
Pervane, who ruled over most of the former 
Danishmendid region between r262 and 1277, 
and Fakhr al-Dln 'Iraqi (d. 1288) was typically 
multidimensional. But since the events of these 
years are directly tied to Mu'In al-Din’s ambitions 
in Anatolia, it may be helpful to present a brief 
summary of his rise to power. Although he is first 
mentioned as the commander ofTokat, through 
his association with Mongol generals he was also 
assigned various other positions and awarded terri¬ 
tories in Sinop and Tokat. One of these positions 
was as wazir to the Seljuk sultan Qilij Arslan, who 
controlled the eastern half of the Seljuk empire. 
However, in 1256, when Mu'Tn al-Dln.arranged. to 
have the sultan murdered and installed the sultan s 
infant son, Kavkhusraw m, Mu'Tn al-Dln became 
the de facto ruler of the Seljuk state. His meteoric 


rise to power came to an end in 1277, however, 
when he was put to death by the Mongols, who 
suspected him of conspiring against them." 

Fakhr al-Dln 'Iraqi dedicated his Lama at to 
Mu'Tn al-DlnA We know from Aflakl’s M andejih 
al-'arifin that Mu'Tn al-Dln often attended the 
samcY of'Iraqi in a dervish lodge that he built for 
'Iraqi in TokatA Yet, in 'Iraqi’s hagiography a 
number of accounts stress 'Iraqi’s dismissal of 
Mu'Tn al-Dln’s affection. In one account, Mu'In 
al-Dln was passing by a polo field, where he saw 
'Iraqi playing polo with some youths. Mu'In al-Dln 
offered to join the game and asked 'Iraqi what 
position he should take. In response, 'Iraqi pointed 
to the road and said, “That position.” According to 
this account, Mu'In al-Dln walked away in 
silence.* Although this account seems to suggest 
that 'Iraqi was immune to Mu'Tn al-Dln’s affection 
and power, we should not forget that ‘Iraqi dedi¬ 
cated a manuscript to him. By itself, the dedica¬ 
tion suggests a mutually dependent relationship 
between the two figures. But tire mutuality of the 
relationship did not entail equal footing for each 
party thereto or consistent expression thereof. For 
'Iraqi dramatically rebuffed Mu'In al-Dln in pub¬ 
lic and only expressed his deference or gratitude in 
private, on a dedication page. 

The relationship between 'Iraqi and Mu'In al- 
Dln became increasingly close during the final 
years of Mu'In al-Dln’s life. Mu'In al-Dln’s affec¬ 
tion for 'Iraqi was well known. According to many 
accounts, when Mu'Tn al-Dln was put to death, he 
left all of his wealth (if not the entire wealth of the 
Rum treasury) with ‘Iraqi.’ ‘Iraqi then took Mu'In 
al-Dln’s money to Egypt to win the freedom of 
Mu'Tn al-Dln’s son, who had been jailed by the 
Marnloks. In some accounts, 'Iraqi is even linked 
with Mu'Tn al-Dln’s daughter. However this may 
actually have been, the accounts indicate a bond 
between a political patron and a holy figure that 
continued after the death of the former. 
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Accounts of meetings between Jalal al-DTn 
Rum! and Mu'ln al-Dln are similarly equivocal. 
RumT’s main biography includes nearly one hun¬ 
dred references to Minn al-DTn, and conversa¬ 
tions between the two figures are also recorded in 
the Flhi ma fihi and the MathnawT. In his rela¬ 
tions with Rum!, much as in his relations with 
‘Iraqi, Mu'ln al-Dln took on the roles of disciple 
and patron. According to RumT’s biographer, 
Minn al-Dln often sought RumT’s counsel. And 
like ‘Iraqi, according to the accounts. Rum! 
refused to treat Mu'ln al-Dln with any great defer¬ 
ence and was often quite dismissive of him. It is 
also made clear that Rum! advised Mu'ln al-Dln 
not to double-cross the Mongols. But given Mu'ln 
al-Dln's grisly death, RumT’s biographer, in his por¬ 
trayal of the poet’s relationship with Mu'ln al-Dln, 
would not have wanted to implicate Rum! or his 
disciples in an act of intrigue against the Mongols. 

Descriptions of Mu'ln al-Dln’s support for 
Ruml’s tomb and dervish lodge in Konya depict 
Rum!, again like ‘Iraqi, as an unwilling and non- 
committed recipient of the prince’s generosity. 

This relationship hills into the familiar pattern of 
the world-rejecting saint and the worldly patron. 
Biographers argue that RiimT did not wish to have 
his grave marked. This repudiation of the memo¬ 
rial tradition was common to Sufi saints of the 
period. For example, according to RumT’s main 
biographer, Aflakl, the architect Sahib al-Isfahanl 
twice raised a memorial arch or dome above the 
grave of Burhan al-Din Muhaqqiq, but both col¬ 
lapsed within a few days of construction. Burhan 
then appeared to Sahib al-Isfahanl in a dream, ask¬ 
ing that no structure be erected over his grave/" In 
Riiml’s case, however, his disciples’ desire to mark 
his grave prevailed over these sentiments. For a 
short time after his death, in 672/1273, his follow¬ 
ers built a mausoleum over his grave, in Konya. 
This was no ordinary mausoleum and no ordinary- 
building project. In the year following Ruml’s 


death an architect was commissioned to build the 
tomb. Approximately eighty years later, in 1353, 
when a disciple of RumT’s grandson wrote the 
main biographical work on Rum! and his follow¬ 
ers, both the tomb’s architect and patron were 
given a prominent place in the text/’ 

The tomb tower, which is now enclosed in a 
large and sprawling complex, has a fluted drum 
supporting a conical roof. A band of Quranic cita¬ 
tions runs around the rim of the roof. In subse¬ 
quent centuries, first under Qaramanid and then 
under Ottoman patronage, RumT’s tomb became 
the center of a large multiunit complex. Whoever 
inherited the position of administrator of this build¬ 
ing also became the leader of RumT’s followers, a 
manner of succession that further demonstrates the 
significance of these buildings in the process of 
sanctification and the development of Sufi orders. 

CONCLUSION 

The authors of fourteenth-century mcinaqibs used 
descriptions of dervish buildings to exalt relation¬ 
ships between the Sufis and patrons of the thir¬ 
teenth century. The Mu'ln al-Dln Pervane dervish 
lodge in Tolcat, built for the Qalandar dervish 
Fakhr al-DTn 'Iraqi by Mu'ln al-DTn, is described 
as a place where the praises of Rum! were 
preached."' Likewise, the c Abd al-Muttalib lodge of 
Tokat is mentioned as a lodge for RumT’s follow¬ 
ers. Through these written accounts, hagiogra- 
phers infused new meaning into the built 
environment. At the same time, the association of 
these buildings with particular saints continually- 
attracted new disciples by alerting followers to 
their existence. Thus, the joint venture of shrine 
and lodge building in market areas in Sivas, Tokat, 
and Amasya provided one venue for the formation 
of new group identities that were also being 
encouraged in Sufi biographies. 

The buildings that patrons built for Sufi lead¬ 
ers worked within two spaces —the literal space of 
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the cityscape and the literary space of the hagiog- patrons, something that no doubt provided further 

raphv—as evidence of the patrons’ support. incentive for future acts of largess. The Sufi lead- 

Hagiographies formalized the relations between ers, for their part, profited from the added prestige 

Sufi saints and the representatives of the Seljuk of having prominent politicians as disciples, as 

dynash', going so far as to include the names of long as these disciples knew their place. 
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DERVISH LODGES AND URBAN SPACES: SIVAS, TOKAT, AND AMASYA 





Dervish Lodges and the Transformation of City Spaces 


CHAPTER 3 


My Lord has created a city 
In between two worlds. 

One sees the beloved if one looks 
At the edge of that city. 

I came upon that city 
And saw it being built. 

I too was built with it 
Amidst stone and earth 

— HajjT Bayram Wal! (d. 1429-30)' 


B etween the time when JalSl al-Dln RiiinT first 
came to Anatolia and the year 1360 a new- 
world was created in Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya. 
Those who saw and watched these cities grow 
were, as described in HajjT Bayram Wall’s words, 
built with them. Yet, at the same time, they were 
as instrumental in the city’s change as those who 
lifted the stones and the earth and paid for sup¬ 
plies. For while new buildings may alter a previous 
spatial order by privileging some sites and obscur¬ 
ing others, pedestrians always seek to alter this 
order to their own needs. 

By 1350, the experience of Anatolian cities had 
been dramatically altered through the placement 
and orientation of a series of newly built dervish 
lodges. In no place was this more evident than in 
the cities of Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya. Here, after 
the eclipse of the Seljuks, dervish lodges were 
made to encourage the growth of specific,.kinds of 
mixed communities. Built near city entrances and 
exits, along main thoroughfares, and in key loca¬ 
tions in market areas, dervish lodges of this period 


broke former alliances and hierarchies by drawing 
attention away from the former Seljuk urban cen¬ 
ter and to the surrounding city-; this brought 
dervishes into contact with merchants. By then- 
location, orientation, and function, these lodges 
helped foster a new alliance between dervish 
groups, merchants, and local rulers. 

To study the changes in the spatial order of 
Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya, I have broken down the 
interval between 1240 and 1350 into an initial 
thirty-five year period and three subsequent 
twenty-five year periods. For each interval I chart 
the location of all the major building activity for 
that period. 

Before 1240, each successive political order in 
these three cities grafted its own organization of 
public and private spaces onto that of the Byzan¬ 
tines. The first transformation by Islamic rulers 
was that of the Danishmendids, who appropriated 
and converted Byzantine imperial spaces to suit 
their own needs/ They occupied the citadels and 
converted major churches into mosques or 
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madrasas. After tire Seljuk sultans captured these 
cities from the Danishmendicls, they in turn occu¬ 
pied the citadels, built or fortified some city walls, 
and transformed Danishmendid buildings into 
Seljuk structures by adding minarets. 

With the addition of Seljuk-style minarets onto 
Danishmendid buildings, Sivas, Tokat, and 
Amasya each became the image of a standard 
Seljuk city and thus were linked to other Seljuk 
territories. The Christian and Turkmen popula¬ 
tions lived outside the city walls, usually near the 
city gates. ' Many of them lived on waqf property 
where they had to pay rent, which supported the 
upkeep and construction of new Seljuk centers. 
They also contributed a significant portion of the 
craftsmen who came to these cities to practice 
their trades.' Cities provided few services to those 
outside the gates; use of the educational and chari¬ 
table institutions within the ci ty—madrasas, 
mosques, hospitals, and tombs—was restricted to 
the members of the new urban bureaucratic elite 
and visiting dignitaries.’ 


SIVAS 

Sivas is in central Anatolia in the flatter part of the 
classical Pontus, near the Kizil Irmak. 4 Three 
bridges over the river linked Sivas to major trade 
routes. One bridge led to the Kayseri road, another 
to the road south to Malatya and eventually 
Mesopotamia, and the third to the road to Erzin- 
can and Erzurum: 

Originally known as Sebasteia, Sivas was con¬ 
quered by the Danishmendicls in 1071. It was 
taken over by the Seljuks in 1171 and was ruled 
solely by them until 1243, when the Seljuks were 
defeated by the Mongols. Although Seljuk repre¬ 
sentatives remained in the city, they were eventu¬ 
ally joined by Ukhanid officials. From 1325 to 
1352, long after the demise of the Seljuks and the 
withdrawal of the Mongols, Sivas belonged to the 
Eretnids, a Turkmen principality, or heylik, 



founded by Qadl Ahmad Burhan al-Dln. Sivas 
served as the seat of the Eretnid principality.* • 
Because of its location, Sivas flourished as a 
center of trade. Its important commercial status 
partially explains why it was the capital of two 
dynasties: the Danishmendicls and the Eretnids. 
Even the Seljuks, whose capital was in Konya, 
briefly made Sivas their capital when die 
Qaramanids took over Konya. After the Seljuks 
gained control of ports in the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, Sivas became a center for foreign 


figure 13 

Sivas, Turkey: reconstructed 
plan. 
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traders, especially Venetians and Genoese. 1 ' It was 
also the site of the central market for the trade in 
mamluks. By 1260, a number of caravansarays 
safeguarded the route from Sivas through Tokat to 
the Black Sea. 1 " 

Sivas Before 1240 

Before 1240, Sivas was surrounded by a wall with 
six gates (fig. 13). At its center stood a large 
hypostyle mosque, and nearby the Yaghl Basan 
dervish lodge." The mosque still exists (no. 3). The 
Yaghl Basan lodge (no. 7) is the only lost Danish- 
mendid building for which there is existing 
documentation." According to historical accounts, 
the city walls, erected after the Seljuk conquest in 
1171 by the Seljuk sultan ‘Ala’ al-DTn Kay-Qubad, 
were circular. 1 '' Next to the Yaghl Basan lodge, built 
by the sultan, was a large hospital and medical 
school (no. 4)."The sultan’s decagonal tomb was 
at the southern end of the hospital, with a pointed 
roof that rose above the walls of the hospital to sig¬ 
nal its presence (see fig. 12).''The large Seljuk 
minaret on the main mosque near the hospital rose 
above the other structures in Sivas to form a recog¬ 
nizable Seljuk center. The only other high point in 
the city' was a walled area known as Toprak Teppe, 
or the higher citadel (no. 1), in the southeastern 
part of the city, toward the Kayseri Gate. The 
citadel hill was forty meters high, a hundred meters 
wide, and possibly walled. 1 ' 1 No pre-Ottoman struc¬ 
tures remain on this hill, but it is likely that those 
built there were military structures. 

From a surviving copy of a Seljuk waqftya, we 
can identify some of the structures in the city cen¬ 
ter. In addition to the hypostyle mosque with the 
Seljuk minaret and the Seljuk hospital, a madrasa, 
a palace, and a dervish lodge were mentioned in 
various waqfiyas, but none remains. According to 
the hospital’s waqftya, it was built to one side of 
the Seljuk madrasa , probably the northern side, 
since the hospital still has a door there. 1 " The same 


waqftya also mentions that the royal garden and 
Yaghl Basan lodge bordered the hospital on the 
other two sides. 1 ' 

Before 1240, someone approaching Sivas 
would have seen a walled city with a central core 
defined by civil, religious, and commercial struc¬ 
tures, primarily under the control of the Seljuk 
sultans. The walls, minaret, and tomb, the first 
architectural features visible to visitors, proclaimed 
the city as Seljuk, linking it with other Seljuk cities 
that travelers had seen en route and would see 
again when they continued on their journey. 

Thus, in approaching this city, a visitor expected 
to find protected places to trade wares as well as 
places to perform religious duties. 

Sivas’s caravansarays, tombs, and khans were 
generally built outside the walled city, near the 
city gates. Because of this location and their lack of 
minarets and high tomb windows, they were not 
visible from afar. One caravansaray occupied a site 
in the southern part of the city, near the citadel 
hill and oriented toward the road to Kayseri. A sec¬ 
ond stood near the Tokmak and Palash gates, in 
the eastern part. 1 " These buildings and other small 
structures scattered around the city did not dupli¬ 
cate the services of the urban core but reinforced 
them. 

Sivas After 1240 

Building activity between 1240 and 1350 changed 
the organization of space in Sivas. We can get 
some idea of the extent of this change by compar¬ 
ing information in the waqftya of the Seljuk hospi¬ 
tal, dated 617/1220, with that of the Gok 
Madrasa, dated 678/1278. Between these two 
dates a thriving marketplace had developed. This 
is not surprising given Sivas’s commercial status. 
According to Mustafa Cezar, who links the loca¬ 
tion of Sivas’s medieval market to the sites of its 
Ottoman ones, the city’s market area began south 
of the main mosque (no. 3) and spread to the Gok 
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Madrasa (no. 2).’" Ottoman sources list another 
market, called the Baghdad Bazaar, in the north¬ 
east of the city, near the Jan Jun Gate/’ 1 It is likely 
that the twenty khans listed in the waqfiya of 
Fakhr al-Dln ‘All were in the market area." 

Dervish lodges were placed in strategic locations 
between these markets and the city gates. 

The organization of space in Sivas was signifi¬ 
cantly changed in 1271, when three new madrasas 
were built. Two of them were the first Ilkhanid- 
sponsored buildings in the city. Their location in 
the urban core previously dominated by the Seljuk 
madrasa , hospital, and palace proclaimed the 
Ilkhanid sultanate's control of Sivas. One of these 
two Ilkhanid madrasas was the Qifte Minare 
Madrasa built by the Ilkhanid wazir Shams al-Dln 
JuwaynT (no. 5). 31 It was directly opposite the 
Seljuk hospital (fig. 14). In this location, Juwaynfs 
statement of Ilkhanid sovereignty was unmistak¬ 
able.* Hamd Barujirdl, an otherwise unknown 
individual representing the IlkhSnids, built the 
other Ilkhanid madrasa of 1271 in the same cen¬ 
tral urban region (no. 8). By contrast to JuwaynT 
and Burujiyye, the two Ilkhanid patrons, Fakhr al- 
Dln c Ali, the amir-dad of the Seljuk sultan, sited 
his madrasa in a new area of the city. Fakhr al- 
Dln’s madrasa , known today as the Gok Madrasa, 
was built in the southern region of the city along 
the road to Kayseri (fig. 15). This building is ori¬ 
ented toward one of the two gates of the citadel 
and the market. The portal of the Gok Madrasa, 
like the portal of the Qifte Minare Madrasa, is sur¬ 
mounted by double minarets that are visible out¬ 
side of the city. The location of Fakhr al-Dln's 
Gok Madrasa, strategically between the city walls 
and a market area, set the Gok Madrasa apart from 
the other two 1271 madrasas , while its double 
minarets competed with them. 

The visitor of 1271 saw a dramatically different 
city as a result of these three new madrasas. The 
skyline was no longer dominated by the single 



minaret of the main mosque. The two new sets of 
double minarets, on the Qifte Minare Madrasa 
and the Gok Madrasa, marked two competing 
centers, the central area and the region near the 
upper citadel, closer to the Kayseri Gate. 3 ’ If the 
visitor entered Sivas through the Kayseri Gate, the 
minarets of the Gok Madrasa dominated the 


FIGURE 14 

Sivas, £ifte Minare Madrasa 
(on the left) and Seljuk hospital 
(on the right). 
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FIGURE 15 

Sivas, G6k Madrasa. 


minarets of the Qifte Minare Madrasa by their size 
and proximity. From the vantage point of the Tok- 
mak or Palash Gate also, the Gok Madrasa 
minarets were closer than the Qifte Minare 
Madrasa minarets. It was only from the three other 
gates, Salpur, Jan Jun, and a now nameless gate, 


that the Qifte Minare Madrasa dominated the visi¬ 
tor's view of the city. 

The Gok Madrasa differed from the two other 
1271 madrasas most conspicuously in having a 
neighboring dervish lodge (no. 6). The dervish 
lodge was built by Fakhr al-Dm 'All in 1275, four 
years after his Gok Madrasa and as part of the 
same foundation. The waqfiya, from 1278, 
includes a statement that the dcir cd-diyafa (guest 
house) outside of the madrasa was endowed for 
the faqtr , while the Gok Madrasa would house the 
fuqaha (scholars of Islamic law). According to the 
waqfiya, the dcir cd-diyafa provided food for three 
groups, the faqir, the forty' fuqahd' within the 
madrasa, and thirty of those “coming and going" 
among the sayyids and C cdawis.''“‘ Importantly, this 
dervish lodge gave the Gok Madrasa a broader 
audience than the other madrasas. 

After 1271 Sivas had an urban core that repre¬ 
sented the ruling elite and reflected the change 
from Seljuk to Ukhanid hegemony.'" Fakhr al-Dm 
'All's Gok Madrasa, however, became an alterna¬ 
tive locus of power, providing residents and visitors 
with many of the same services as were dispensed 
at the city’s center. It trained a group of ‘ulama 
loyal to the Seljuk amir-dad, Fakhr al-Dln 'All. 
This patron acquired great power and influence 
with the breakdown of Seljuk rule, when he was 
able to alienate large amounts of former Seljuk 
land. Thus, he represented the new group of 
patrons who arose after the Battle of Kose Dag. He 
protected his newly acquired land through a num¬ 
ber of waqf endowments that supported buildings 
in Seljuk trading centers, such as Konya, Sivas, 
and Kayseri. At the time he built the Gok 
Madrasa, he was amir of the military zone along 
the eastern march. Like his other foundations, his 
Gok Madrasa trained a group of Muslim bureau¬ 
crats. What is not clear, however, is whether these 
bureaucrats were loyal to what was left of the 
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Seljuk state or served Fakhr al-Dln ‘All’s growing 
dynastic ambitions. 

In the next period of building activity', between 
1275 and 1300, a second dervish lodge was built 
in Sivas, which is today known as the Shams al- 
Dln SivasT lodge. Located in the northeast of the 
city, near the Jan Jun Gate, this dervish lodge was 
the second built along a major road leading to the 
city walls (no. i2). :s The Shams al-Dln SivasT 
lodge, like the Gok Madrasa lodge, was near an 
important market, the Baghdad Bazaar. These two 
new dervish lodges housed, fed, entertained, and 
offered spiritual guidance to travelers, dervishes, 
and residents, and the nearby markets offered 
opportunities for trade. With the establishment of 
the lodges near the Kayseri and Jan Jun Gates, visi¬ 
tors from Niksar and the Black Sea could enter 
Sivas from the north and continue on their way to 
Erzurum, Baghdad, or Kayseri without needing to 
pass through the urban core. 

By the end of the third period, a large multi¬ 
building dervish-lodge complex, the Dar al-Raha 
(no. 10), had been built in the vicinity' of the Tok- 
mak and Palash Gates, near the eastern cemetery. 
The building was named Dar al-Raha after the 
original founder of the building, Kama) al-Dln 
Ahmad ibn Raha. According to the waqfiya, he 
endowed it for the aid al-din (people of religion), 
the fuqara (wandering mystics), and the masdkin 
(various dervishes and ascetics). According to Ibn 
Blbl, the original founder was linked to a cara- 
vansaray of the year 629/1229 known as the ribdt 
of Kamal ai-Dln Ahmad ibn Raha or the cara- 
vansaray of Isfahan!/' A waqfiya from the year 
720/1320 that refers to the caravansary mentions a 
zdwiya and masjicl, known as Dar al-Raha, and pro¬ 
vides salaries for a specific shaikh, a servant, a 
“reader from the hdfiz of the two mosques,” a baker, 
and a cook. According to a text that documents the 
restoration of the Dar al-Raha in 779 a.h.: 


In need of the mercy of God, the highest, the 
brothers al-Khattab and al-Husayn, the sons of 
the deceased Kamal al-Dln Ahmad ibn Raha, 
may God have pity- upon them and mercy to 
them both, have made waqf of this buq c a for 
the sulaha i among the people of religion and 
the fuqara and the masdkin, and it is known as 
Dar al-Raha, and they made it in the year 720. 
Then, in the year 779, in need of God’s 
mercy, the weak slave Shaikh Hasan, son of the 
deceased £ Abd al-Wahhab ibn al-Husayn ibn 
Ahmad ibn Rabat, may God have mercy upon 
him, renewed it."' 

Based on the evidence of this inscription and the 
720/1320 waqfiya, one may postulate that the car- 
avansarav either was not extant or had been trans¬ 
formed into the building complex known as the 
Dar al-Raha by 720/1320/' Although Albert 
Gabriel, as well as Ridvvan Nafiz and Ismail Hakki 
Uzungar^ili, dated the original building to the last 
part of thirteenth century, all these authors argued 
that the earlier building was a caravansaravT 
With the construction of the Dar al-Raha, 
dervish lodges now were located along major roads 
leading to four of Sivas’s gates. More important, a 
path probably connected the Gok Madrasa dervish 
lodge to the Dar al-Raha as well as, further along, 
the Shams al-Dln SivasT lodge, allowing one to pass 
from one gate and one market to another without 
crossing the Ilkhanid-controiled city center. 

In the next period, between 1325 and 1350, 
two large tombs were built in Sivas. Importantly, 
these tombs were located near dervish lodges: the 
Gttdtik Minare tomb (no. 11), near the Shams al- 
DTn SivasT dervish lodge (no. 12), and the tomb of 
Ahmad ibn Raha (no. 9), near the Dar al-Raha 
(no. 10). The Gtidiik Minare tomb, mounted on 
a hill and covered with a pointed dome, was visi¬ 
ble from most locations within the city. From 
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outside the city, it was visible to visitors approach¬ 
ing from the north, signaling the location of the 
nearby Shams al-Din SivasT dervish lodge.” The 
tomb of Ahmad ibn Raha, with its pointed dome, 
was visible to visitors from the east.” These domed 
tombs, rising above earlier structures in the city, 
directed attention to dervish lodges, adding to 
their popularity and importance as pilgrimage 
sites. By the mid-fourteenth century, a traveler to 
Sivas encountered four separate urban centers, 
whose distinctive high pointed domes and/or 
minarets were visible from both inside and out¬ 
side the city." 

Some of the buildings in these centers were 
linked to other buildings outside of Sivas by the 
design of their fagades. For example, the Cok 
Madrasa lodge in Sivas, along the road to the Kay¬ 
seri Gate, and the Sahibiyye Madrasa in Kayseri, 
both built by Fakhr al-Din 'All, have in common 
an oversized Seljuk portal and double minarets, 
and share similar large molded panels of foot-long 
hexagonal designs cut in high relief. Visitors from 
Kayseri would have seen the Gok Madrasa lodge 
before any other building in Sivas and would 
likely have recognized the similarity in design 
between it and their own Sahibiyye Madrasa. The 
Sahibiyye and Gok Madrasas would in turn have 
evoked other Fakhr al-Din 'All maclrasas, all of 
which used the distinctive Seljuk-style portals and 
double minarets. These other buildings were 
strung out along the north-south caravan route in 
cities such as Konya and Ak^ehir. Thus, the use of 
this fagade style on the Fakhr al-Din ‘All madrasa 
facing the Kayseri Gate rendered it familiar to visi¬ 
tors from Kayseri, Ak$ehir, and Konya, who may 
have linked it with Fakhr al-Din ‘Alls patronage 
and were drawn to the building. 5 * 

In the mid-fourteenth century, the area of the 
city known as the lower citadel remained a promi¬ 
nent site. The Ilkhanids, Seljuks, Danishmendids, 
and Byzantines had concentrated their building 


activity in this area. Possibly surrounded by a set of 
walls, it was the most restricted area in the city and 
reflected a need to provide protection for a small 
bureaucratic and military elite. Physically and 
socially, the two madrasas built within the walled 
section of the city in 1271 represented a small 
closed-off elite. Yet, by 1350 Sivas had been trans¬ 
formed from a city with a single urban core into a 
city with a number of smaller competing centers. 
New patrons with their own political aspirations 
provided these centers with political, economic, 
and religious support. 

Residents or travelers in the mid-fourteenth 
century still saw a fortified city with a traditional 
center, yet when they entered the city, they may 
never have needed to travel to the city' center to 
conduct their business. Visitors had only to travel 
to the nearest dervish lodge to conduct business 
and fulfill other needs of daily life. As these 
dervish lodges attracted more and more street traf¬ 
fic, they began to create and control their own 
market regions, leaving the market near the main 
mosque and the lower citadel simply as the 
shadow of a centralized Seljuk city that no longer 
existed. 

TOKAT 

Tokat, like Sivas, is located in the flatter part of the 
Pontus. Tokat grew and coexisted with, then suc¬ 
ceeded, the classical temple city of Comana Pon- 
tica. ir It was an important Danishmendid city, built 
up by the Danishmendid ruler Yaghl Basan. It was 
controlled by the Seljuks from the twelfth century, 
when Tokat was given to Rukn al-Din in an 1192 
partition of the Seljuk territory between the sons of 
Qilij Arslan. For a brief period between 1250 and 
1257 the Turkmens of Kastamonu held Tokat. The 
city' was freed from the Kastamonu by Mu'In al- 
Dln Pervane in alliance with the Mongols and the 
Seljuk sultan Rukn al-Din. With their backing 
MuTn al-Din became the actual ruler ofTokat 
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between 1262 and 1273. After Mutn a 1 -Din’s 
death, the city, although under Mongol domina¬ 
tion, was really controlled by independent and 
semi-independent amirs, some loyal to Mu'In al- 
Dln, others to the Seljuk sultan, while others 
appeared to trace their lineage to both. These amirs 
controlled Tokat until it became an Eretnid terri¬ 
tory in the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 

Tokat Before 1240 

The city of Tokat was almost equidistant between 
Sivas and AmasyaT Its two main roads resembled 
intersecting rectangular axes, with a river running 
closely parallel to the north-south road. In the 
period of the Mongol protectorate, Tokat flour¬ 
ished as a trading city and pilgrimage center, '['he 
first Muslim rulers in Tpkat, the Danishmendids, 
took over the existing citadel and built a few key 
structures, among them the large Garipler 
Mosque (fig. 16, no. 3), built in 1074 directly 
south of the citadel (no. 1). One of the city's mar¬ 
ket areas followed the citadel's southern 
perimeter. w The remainder of the city-, including 
residences, the main market, and churches, was 
massed below and to the east of the citadel, along 
the north-south road. 

The Seljuks primarily modified Danishmendid 
structures and constructed smaller tombs and 
masjids. Most of the their building activity 
occurred on the high hill of the citadel, in the 
northwest quadrant of the city. For example, in 
1233/34, the Seljuks built the domed tomb of 'All 
1 usT (no. 4), named after Abu al-Qasim ibn ‘All 
al-TusT. This tomb is directly north of the Qukur 
Madrasa (no. 5)/’ a large domed building origi¬ 
nally constructed in 1151/52 on the southern slope 
of the citadel hill. In 1247, the Seljuk sultan c Izz 
al-Dm Kay-Ka’us rebuilt this madrasa, transform¬ 
ing it into a Seljuk building. 

Given the steep mountain on the western side 
of Tokat, it was likely that one would enter the city 
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from the east, across the Ye§il Irmak (Green River). 
In the Seljuk period, traffic was directed to the city 
from an elaborate bridge northeast of the city' (no. 
2). 41 After crossing the bridge, one continued south 
along the north-south road. To travel west from 
Tokat, to Amasya or (Jorum, one would ordinarily 
use this same northern bridge before turning west, 


figure 16 


Tokat, Turkey: 


plan. 
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rather than negotiate the steep western slope of the 
east-west road south of the citadel/' Thus, the 
bridge was the main point of connection for roads 
coming from Amasya and Turhal in the west and 
from the Black Sea in the north/ 5 

Before 1240, Tokat, like other Seljuk cities, 
was dominated by a large citadel on a hill and had 
an urban core controlled by a ruling Seljuk Mus¬ 
lim elite. In this way, the orientation of space 
within Tokat resembled that of other Seljuk cities 
housing a Muslim elite. The Christian population, 
confined to neighborhoods north and south of the 
intersection between Tokat's two main thorough¬ 
fares, was segregated from the Muslim population 
and excluded from the services provided by build¬ 
ings in the citadel area. These Christian residents, 
while traveling to markets below the citadel, saw 
the Seljuk urban core rising above these markets. 

Tokat After 1240 

In Tokat the rise in power of local elites correlated 
closely with the endowment of dervish lodges. 

Local elites built these lodges to create urban cen¬ 
ters separate and independent from the citadel 
area. In doing so, they dramatically altered the ori¬ 
entation of space inside Tokat. Seen from outside 
the city, however, Tokat seemed still to be domi¬ 
nated by a single center. But over the course of the 
century under discussion, Tokat, like Sivas, was 
transformed from a city organized around a single 
high center to one organized around separate 
accessible centers. The location and orientation of 
new dervish lodges reflected this transformation. 

In the first indication of reorganization, Mu c Tn 
al-Dln Pervane, who ruled the city from 1262 to 
1273, built a dervish lodge, madrasa, and bath 
complex on the north-south road (nos. 6 and 7). 
Like that of Fakhr al-Dln 'All, Mu c Tn al-Dln’s 
madrasa, known as the Gok Madrasa, and his 
dervish lodge were built on the site of an earlier 
building, possibly a Danishmendid dervish lodge/' 


His dervish lodge was attached to the northern 
side of the Gok Madrasa and, like the madrasa, 
faced east toward the city square. Although the 
endowment deed no longer survives, separate 
rooms and a large hall with a barrel vault still exist. 

With the addition of the Gok Madrasa, dervish 
lodge, and bath complex, the visitor of 1275 
encountered a dramatically different city. From 
outside, the city appeared essentially as it had in 
1240, for the citadel still dominated the view. Yet, 
once he entered the city, the traveler confronted 
the large building complex containing a dervish 
lodge. Located on the main square, the complex 
duplicated many of the services found in the 
madrasas, tombs, and markets of the citadel area. 

The patron of the dervish lodge, Mu'Tn al-Dln, 
like Sivas's Fakhr al-Dln c AlT, chose to transform 
what was primarily a commercial section of the 
city into a self-sufficient urban center competitive 
with the citadel. He built the three buildings of his 
complex so that they served as an obstacle between 
the main square and the citadel. In this location, 
they literally prevented anyone from entering the 
citadel from its eastern side. Furthermore, their 
orientation—the dervish lodge and madrasa facing 
the main square, the bath stretching to the west, 
toward the region of the main mosque—meant 
that these buildings discouraged one from contin¬ 
uing south to the intersection of the citadel road 
without stopping in front of them. 

The citadel continued to train and house a 
select government bureaucracy representing the 
Seljuks. By 1271, it contained a combination of 
new and older constructions that included a 
palace, a mosque, a masjid, and two tombs. One of 
the post-1240 constructions was the Sefer Pasha 
tomb, built in 1251. Located near the citadel hill, 
directly to the southwest, it was endowed by Ibn 
Lokman, an amir of the Seljuk sultan Kaykhusraw. 
Both of the tombs near the citadel, the Sefer Pasha 
and c All al-TusI tombs (nos. 14 and 4), were built 
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within a span of seventeen years by amirs acting on 
behalf of the Seljuk sultan. £ AlT al-TusI had been a 
Seljuk wcizir. Thus, both structures helped to con¬ 
centrate attention on the centralized urban area 
under Seljuk rule. 

Although from a vantage point outside the city 
Tokat remained unchanged from 1275 to 1300, 
the four dervish lodges built in this period by com¬ 
peting amirs —buildings that were strategically- 
located in areas near the main markets, the Christ¬ 
ian neighborhoods to the north of the city, and the 
citadel—-overshadowed the urban core (fig. 16) 
and dominated the city's building activity, which 
otherwise included only a masjicl with a minaret 
and fountain (no. 16), built near the citadel in 
1300 by an unknown patron/ 5 The minaret, how¬ 
ever, unlike the dervish lodges, was visible from 
outside the city' and reinforced the remnants of a 
Seljuk presence. 

According to epigraphic evidence, the first 
lodge constructed between 1275 and 1300 was 
the Shams al-DTn ibn Husayn lodge, built in 
1289. The building inscription states that the 
dervish lodge (, khanqah ) was built in the days of 
Sultan Kay-Ka’iis and Princess Safwat al-Dunya wa 
al-DTn by Abu al-Husayn ibn Shams.* The 
waqfiya, drawn up in the year 1300, lists Shams 
al-Dln ibn Husayn as the waqif. An Amir Husayn 
is mentioned in connection with Tokat, and there 
is some possibility' that this was the same Husayn 
who endowed the dervish lodge. 4 Located in the 
Yasli Maidan, 1 ' this dervish lodge occupied a rec¬ 
tangular site on the southwest corner of the inter¬ 
section between the north-south caravan road and 
the east-west road (no. 8). The western portion of 
the east-west road ran along the southern edge of 
the citadel and had a variety of markets. The 
dervish lodge faces north so that the entrance por¬ 
tal looks out toward the maidan. There is also a 
small free-standing mausoleum to the west of the 
dervish lodge (no. 9). The mausoleum bears no 


inscription, although it is known under the name 
Burgag Khatun. The brickwork and general style 
point toward a thirteenth-century date/' With this 
location and orientation, the dervish lodge of 
Shams al-Dln ibn Husayn and the neighboring 
tomb were highly visible to anyone who traveled 
up the east-west citadel road and only slightly less 
so to anyone traveling on the north-south road. 

The inscriptions on two other dervish lodges in 
Tokat have the date 1299. These are the Sunbul 
Baba lodge, sponsored by the freed slave of the 
daughter of MuYn al-Dln, and the Khalif GhazT 
lodge. According to its inscriptions, the Sunbul 
Baba lodge was built in the time of Sultan Kay- 
Ka’us and Safwat al-Dunya wa al-Dln, the daugh¬ 
ter of Mu'Tn al-DTn, by *Abd Allah ibn HajjT 
Sunbul, the princess’s former slave. 5 " HajjT Sunbul 
was a student of HajjT Bayram, the founder of the 
BayramT dervishes from Ankara. 5 ' 

The Sunbul Baba lodge (no. 10) is directly 
north of the Mu*Tn al-DTn dervish lodge (no. 7). 

Similar to the Mu*Tn al-DTn lodge, its main portal 

faces the city square, as does a large window on ----- __ 

the tomb associated with it. The Khalif GhazT / Xj K 

lodge (no. 11) faces the city square from the othej £- T. (j. * 

side of the street, across from the Sunbul Baba 
lodge. According to the building inscription, the 
dervish lodge was built in the days of the sultan 
Kav-Ka'us and Seljuk! Khwand, the daughter of 
Qilij Arslan, by Khalif ibn SulavmanA The 
woman listed on the inscription, the Princess 
SeljukT Khwand, unlike Safwat al-Dunya wa al- 
DTn, was connected to the Ilkhanids, suggesting 
that these buildings were built in competition with 
each other. Like the Sunbul Baba dervish lodge, 
the Khalif GhazT lodge is oriented toward the 
maidan. It is a rectangular building with two 
attached domed chambers that most likely served 
as tombs. The chambers had large windows facing 
the main square, oriented in tire same direction as 
the main portal. 
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FIGURE 1 7 

Tokat, ‘Abe! al-Muttalib lodge: 
view toward tomb window. 



The fourth lodge built in this period was the 
Shaikh Majnun lodge (no. 12). It has been dated 
to the end of the thirteenth century on sty listic 
grounds. 1 ' Located directly across from the Seljuk 
bridge at the northern threshold to the city, it was 
the first building a visitor came across on entering 
the city and the last building passed on leaving. 
The building still contains an inscription that 
mentions MasTid ibn Kay-KaTis. 1 ' 

The location of these four dervish lodges dra¬ 
matically altered the configuration of space within 
the city. They affected how various groups navi¬ 
gated to the city center. The Shaikh Majnun lodge 
was the first building that greeted a visitor to the 
city; the second and third buildings seen by such a 
visitor, the Sunbul Baba and the KhalifGha/T 
lodges, represented a northern extension of the 
maidan along the main caravan road that ran 
through Tokat; and on the way to the east-west 
citadel road the visitor confronted the Shams 
al-DTn ibn Husayn lodge. Anyone entering or exit¬ 


ing the city saw dervish lodges in strategic loca¬ 
tions at the main entrance to the city, near the 
main market, and at the main intersection. 

The patrons of these lodges endowed them in 
order to attract visitors and residents and, most 
important, to deter these groups from patronizing 
buildings and markets in the citadel region. These 
patrons competed with each other for audiences 
and visitors and thus had their buildings face the 
maidan and fitted their attached tombs with large 
embellished windows. By endowing lodges across 
from each other, however, they greatly expanded 
the maidan area below the citadel. Unlike 
Mu In al-Din, Fakhr al-Dln ‘All, and ‘Abel al- 
Salam ibn Turumtay, these patrons were not 
well-known statesmen but amirs and freed slaves 
who were loosely aligned with Mu In al-Dln, 
Mongol leaders, Seljuk sultans, ora combination 
thereof.” 

Between 1300 and 1325, a new group of patrons 
endowed buildings in the northern and southern 
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FIGURE 18 

Tokat, c Abd al-Muttalib lodge: 
fagade. 


areas of Tokat (fig. 16). Two of these patrons were 
aklm building in the name of the Ilkhanid sultan, 
w hile a third patron, who added an endowment to 
the Sunbul Baba lodge, was an amir connected to 
a prominent family in the region. 

In 717/1318, a period when Tokat was under 
Ilkhanid rule, the large multiunit complex known 
as the ‘Abel al-Multalib lodge was built along the 
southern end of the north-south road through the 
city (no. 13). According to the building inscrip¬ 
tion, the lodge was built in the days of the 
Ilkhanid sultan Abu Sa c Td Uljaitu (1316-35) by 
'Alx! Allah ibn al-MuhyT. The building is also 
associated with c Abd al-Muttalib, whose name 
appears in an inscription on the lodge’s tomb win¬ 
dow. A wacjf document lists ‘Abd al-Muttalib as 
the wciqif. The building’s tomb window faces east, 
toward a main thoroughfare, in a direction differ¬ 
ent from that of the main portal (fig. 31). Given 
the resemblance between this portal (fig. 18) and 
those found on Armenian architecture from Ana¬ 


tolia, it is quite possible that this building was 
originally an Armenian church, especially 
because there were Christian neighborhoods in 
this part of the city. 

Constructions in the northern part of the city 
included the tomb of Nfir al-Dln ibn Sentimur 
(no. 15). This square structure with an octagonal- 
star-shaped spire was built in 713/1313 in the 
name of the Ilkhanid sultan. Nur al-Dln ibn Sen¬ 
timur was most likely the same figure as Akin Nur 
al-Dfn, who had fought so hard in the defense of 
Tokat A The tomb was built to the north of the 
Sunbul Baba dervish lodge in 1325, signaling fur¬ 
ther expansion into the northern region. 

Also in 1325, Beyler Qelcbi added to the Sun¬ 
bul Baba dervish lodge a generous endowment to 
support a number of officials, such as a mutawalli, 
a shaikh, and a hawwah , and to feed the poor each 
Wednesday/ No further secure record, written or 
archaeological, survives for any other large build¬ 
ing-related activity between 1325 and 1350. 
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FIGURE 19 

Amasya, Turkey: 
plan. 


reconstructed 



Tokat Transformed 

The dervish lodges built in Tokat between 1240 
and 1350, similar to those in Sivas, follow a pat¬ 
tern that illustrates the close relationship between 
the rise of the power of local elites and the endow¬ 
ment of the lodges. By building dervish lodges out¬ 
side of the former Seljuk center and endowing 
them with a variety of services, these elites forged a 
new alignment between themselves, on the one 
hand, and dervish leaders and their followers, on 
the other. They also supported an alignment 
between trade and spiritual activity that under¬ 
mined the power of more restrictive institutions, 
like mosques and madrcisas, that were controlled 
by the c ulamcT . Furthermore, these lodges made a 
tangible connection between elites and other 
dervish lodges in cities along trade routes, extend¬ 
ing their influence over those regions and their 
ability to benefit from trading. For almost all of 


Tokat’s dervish lodges, like those in Sivas, were 
built near or next to market areas and were ori¬ 
ented toward foreign visitors. One of Tokat’s mar¬ 
ket areas stretched to the south of the citadel, 
while the main market area was in the main 
square of the city, to the east of the citadel. By the 
second half of the fourteenth century, there were 
three dervish lodges strategically located next to 
the main market, whereas, before Mu'Tn al-Dln’s 
takeover of Tokat, there had been only one dervish 
lodge in the area, between the market and the 
citadel. These newly endowed dervish lodges, 
placed in succession between the bridge and the 
citadel, drew visitors’ attention away from the 
Seljuk center. Located along a path traveled by 
every caravan that entered the city, these lodges, 
with their oversized portals, altered the way a visi¬ 
tor navigated his way through the city. Three of 
the dervish lodges framed a new urban space, the 
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maidcin, actually creating visual barriers between 
the maiden and the citadel. 

AMASYA 

Amasya, formerly Amaseia, lies on both sides of tire 
Ye§il Irrnak (Green River) at a point where the river 
cuts a narrow gorge through the mountains. In the 
Middle Ages the two sides of the city were con¬ 
nected by five bridges. The Christian population 
was spread out on its eastern and western borders; a 
large church occupied a site in the east, to the west 
of the Khalif GhazT Madrasa. “Arab,” “Kurdish,” 
and Armenian communities were located to the 
northeast, southeast, and southwest, outside the city 
walls. One of the markets of the city was near a gate 
to the lower citadel, on the northern bank in the 
western part of the city. Amasya lay on the same 
north-south trade route as Tokat and Sivas, that 
which connected these three cities to the Black Sea 
port of Sinop. The trip between Tokat and Amasya 
took three days by caravan. 

The city 7 was home to the Hellenic kings of the 
Pontus but was conquered by the Danishmendid 
sultan Malik GhazT in 1083."The Danishmen- 
dids, the first Islamic rulers of the city, transformed 
it and put their stamp on it with a number of key 
constructions. They took over the citadel and in 
1116 converted the Byzantine church on the high¬ 
est point in the city 7 into a mosque, the Fethiye 
Mosque (no. 6). They built another mosque, the 
Endurun Cami, outside the inner walls of the city 
on the northern side of the river (no. 3)/" 

The Seljuk sultan MasTid i annexed Amasya 
in 1116. When the Seljuk realm was divided 
among Qilij Arslan it’s sons in 1156, Amasya was 
given to Nizam al-Dm Arghun Shah as an iqta : . 

He ruled Amasya until it was seized by the Seljuk 
sultan Rukn al-DTn Sulayman in 1196. During 
their rule, the Seljuks built a mosque, a madrasa , a 
bath house, a dervish lodge, and a palace within 
tire city'." 1 The Seljuk sultan Kay-Qubad i restored 


the fortress, reinforcing it with a set of walls, and in 
1229 gave Amasya as an iqta c to the Khvvarzm- 
Shah Turks, who had once controlled the most 
powerful empire in Central Asia. 

During the medieval period Amasya was the 
site of a number of revolts, the most famous 
among them the Baba Rasul revolt of 1240. Both 
the revolt and its aftermath were significant for 
construction in the citv. 

In some interpretations, the Baba Rasul revolt 
united the Christians and Turkmens who lived 
along the eastern and western borders of Amasya 
into a dcrvish-led alliance against the corrupt and 
abusive Seljuk sultan Ghiyath al-Dln Kaykhitsraw 
11. As previously mentioned, the leader of the 
revolt, Baba Ilvas, and his followers successfully 
held the city for two years/' 1 Accounts of the revolt 
that stress the close relationship between its insti¬ 
gator and local Christians suggest that the ties 
between Christians and dervishes were one of the 
revolt’s most notable features. Another feature 
stressed in many accounts of the revolt was the 
enormous and widespread sympathy for the cause 
of Baba Rasul and his powerful following of Turk¬ 
mens, Christians, and dervishes/’ 1 

These events and, just as important, tire per¬ 
ception of these events by local amirs and the 
Seljuk sultans provoked changes in Amasya that 
differentiated its layout from that of Sivas and 
Tokat, though its natural topography already ren¬ 
dered it particularly suited to separate urban cen¬ 
ters. Since the days of Justinian, building activity 
had been dispersed along both sides of the gorge 
on which the city- had been founded, with the 
northern side the si te of the citadel (no. 1) and 
the tombs of the Pontic kings (no. 2 and fig. 20), 
the southern side the site of a large church on a 
prominent peak and smaller churches descending 
toward the banks of the river/" 

Shortly after the Baba Rasul revolt, Seljuk mili¬ 
tary commanders converted two churches on the 
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FIGURE 20 

Amasya, view to the north. 



southw estern border of the city into madrasas. 
'These churches were in Christian neighborhoods 
near the reputed site of the Baba Rasul lodge. The 
Seljuks also endowed tw o madrasas near the bank 
of the river in the central part of the city (nos. 4 
and 5). Each of these madrasas was attached to a 
domed tomb. 

Throughout the second part of the thirteenth 
century, there was still a strong Sc!juk presence in 
the city, embodied by such important Seljuk mili¬ 
tary leaders as Khalif Alp and ‘Abd al-Salam ibn 
Turumtay. But at the end of the thirteenth century-', 
the Mongols began to rule more directly and to 
dominate building activity in the city. By the second 
half of the fourteenth century, how ever, Amasya, like 
Sivas and Tokat, had fallen under Erctnid rule. 

Amasya Before 1240 

Immediately before 1240, a visitor to Amasya con¬ 
fronted a w alled city containing separate urban 


centers defined by civil, religious, and commercial 
structures primarily under the direct control of the 
Seljuks. The citadel and the walls, the first struc¬ 
tures visible to a visitor, proclaimed the city as 
Seljuk property-', linking it with the other Seljuk 
cities that the visitor would already have seen en 
route and those he would see later. Both mosques, 
one inside the citadel and one on the opposite 
mountain, dominated the skyline, proclaiming 
that Amasya was under Muslim rule. 

Inside Amasya, many temporal layers of build¬ 
ing activity-' were evident. The main mosque, or 
Fethiye Cami, had originally been a seventh- 
century Byzantine church (no. 6) but had been 
converted into a mosque by the Danishmendids in 
1116, and by 1240 it also boasted a single minaret. 
Except for the minaret, the exterior of the building 
closely followed the plan of the original Byzantine 
church. This building was located on a high slope 
on the southern bank of the river. Another church, 
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also built by a Byzantine emperor, was converted 
into a Muslim building by the Danishmendids and 
is today known as the Khalif GhazI Madrasa {no. 4). 
By 1250, the madrasa had an attached tomb with a 
pointed octagonal dome, and an Arabic inscription 
linked it to the Seljuk military leader Khalif Alp M 
The madrasa was endowed in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century. Today, only the tomb survives. 

The only pre-1240 dervish lodge in Amasya 
for which there is any information is the lodge 
connected to the Baba Rasiii revolt. Known as the 
“Hanakah-i Mesudl” or Shaikh Kirik Tekke, it was 
located in the Kupcegiz neighborhood close to the 
Gok Madrasa in the historical district of Simre on 
the southern bank of the river/' 5 Originally built in 
the year 1150 by the Seljuk sultan MasTtd, the 
lodge continued to attract attention from revered 
shaikhs and political figures throughout the next 
two centuries. The lodge was closed after Seljuk 
forces regained Amasya, but was reopened in 1248 
by Shams al-Dln Mahmud and Fakhr al-Dln 'All, 
with Suj al-Dln Ilvas (Baba Ilvas) reinstated as the 
shaikh. This cycle of opening and closing contin¬ 
ued for the next century, during which the lodge 
attracted such other prominent shaikhs as Muhlis 
Pasha, Baracj Baba from Tokat, and Amir Coban 
from SivasTThe significance of the site must have 
been great. After the revolt was quelled, the next 
two major acts of construction in Amasya, the 
Khalif GhazI Madrasa and the Burma h Madrasa 
(nos. 4 and 5), were undertaken near the dervish 
lodge. These two ventures were supported by 
Seljuk military amirs.'’' 

Amasya After 1240 

Building activity between the second half of the 
thirteenth century and the second half of the 
fourteenth century dramatically transformed the 
eastern and western borders of Amasya. Three 
dervish lodges built in this period helped trans¬ 
form outlying Christian suburbs, beyond the city 


walls, into thriving market areas and religious cen¬ 
ters. As in Sivas and Tokat, dervish lodges pre¬ 
sented new popular sites that drew attention away 
from the Seljuk centers. By doing this, they altered 
the way a visitor experienced the city, and even 
controlled what he or she saw. 

From 1240 to 1275, one dervish lodge was 
endowed in Amasya. It was located in a western 
suburb on the southern bank of the river. The 
dervish lodge (no. 9) was directly across from the 
Gok Madrasa (no. 8) and part of the same endow¬ 
ment. The waqftyci, drawn up in 1266, lists c Abd 
al-Salam ibn Turumtay as the patron of the build¬ 
ings. Turumtay, along with MuTn al-Dln Pervane 
and Fakhr al-Dln ‘All, was one of the earliest 
patrons to build a dervish lodge, and like them he 
included this lodge in his endowment for a 
madrasa. Furthermore, the buildings built by 
these three patrons all shared a number of impor¬ 
tant qualities. From the archaeological evidence it 
appears that all three madrasas were larger than 
the nearby dervish lodges. As was noted in Chap¬ 
ter 2, it is quite probable that all three were built 
on preexisting structures. Most important, all of 
these early madrasas/ dervish lodges were built 
near city borders. 

Turumtay’s madrasa stood beside the road to 
Tokat, across from one of the gates to the outer 
citadel, in a formerly Christian neighborhood. 
Archaeological evidence suggests that his madrasa 
was adapted from a three-aisle church and his 
dervish lodge from a small chapel/" Turumtay’s 
Gok Madrasa was the second church converted 
into a madrasa on the western border of the south¬ 
ern bank of the river. Built directly west of the 
Khalif GhazI Madrasa, also the site of a former 
Byzantine church, the Turumtay’s Gok Madrasa 
and dervish lodge extended the western border of 
the city. As Muslim institutions, they introduced a 
focus for Muslim communities. Turumtay, a con¬ 
vert to Islam from Christianity, was a beylerhey in 
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charge of Seljuk forces. His dervish lodge was the 
first to house travelers and pilgrims coming from 
Tokat and could have reduced the number of 
dervishes and dervish followers visiting the more 
volatile dervish leaders at the Baba Rasul lodge. 

Archival evidence suggests that one dervish 
lodge was built during the twenty-five-year period 
from 1275 to 1300. This dervish lodge was 
described in a 1314 waqfiya as the MawlawT-khan 
of‘Ala’ al-Dm." Htiseyin Husameddin believes 
that ‘Ala’ al-DTn refers to ‘Ala’ al-Dln ‘All Pervane 
Bey, especially because a 1661 sijill (Ottoman 
register) refers to a “Mevlevihane-T merhum ‘Ala’ 
al-DTn Pervane.”'" If Hiiseyin Husameddin is cor¬ 
rect, the dervish lodge was built by the same 
patron who built a masjid in Amasya in 
692/1293. Because of this connection and 
repeated references to a lodge in Amasya where 
early disciples of jalal al-Dln RumT, such as 
Ahmad Dede and Mehmed Dede, preached, 
Husameddin dates this building to before 1300 
(no. 7). According to the 1314 waqfiya, the lodge, 
near the Hukumet Bridge, was in a Christian 
Armenian neighborhood directly across from a 
part of the city, on the northern bank, that had 
belonged to a Greek businessman. 

‘Ala’ al-DTn Pervane, like his famous father 
Mu'Tn al-DTn Pervane, supported dervish leaders.' 1 
Yet, unlike his father and other contemporary 
patrons, ‘Ala’ al-DTn endowed a building that was 
quickly appropriated by the followers of RumT. 

For by 1319 his lodge was referred to as a 
MawlawT dervish lodge.” This nomenclature may 
reflect the increased standardization of dervish 
lodges. More likely, however, ‘Ala’ al-DTn sought 
to attract dervishes and dervish leaders from out¬ 
side the region and, more important, outside the 
influence of Baba Rasill and his followers. ' 

From 1300 to 1325, Ukhanid patrons 
endowed buildings on the eastern side of Amasya, 
on the southern bank of the river. A large 


timarhane, or mental hospital, was built here in 
1308 (no. 10). Two years later the Ya'qub Pasha 
dervish lodge was endowed (no. 11). According to 
its waqfiya the lodge was on the slope of the 
Farhad mountain in the Timarhane district. It was 
endowed by a Mongol amir. 'The foundation sup¬ 
ported a large staff, including two Qur’an readers 
instructed to read every day/' a mutciwalli, a 
shaikh , an imam , a cook, a mu adhdhin, and a 
doorman. According to the waqfiya, Siyawush ibn 
Pir Ilyas was to be the shaikh, and his position was 
to be passed on to his descendants. ’ Today, the 
original Ya'qub Pasha dervish lodge is no longer 
extant. Its site, however, is occupied by a fifteenth- 
century tomb dedicated to Pir Ilyas, the founder of 
the KhalwatT order. Pir Ilyas was a descenclent of 
the instigator of the Baba Rasul revolt, and it is 
possible that the Mongol amir chose to support Pir 
Ilyas through this dervish lodge as a way to com¬ 
pete with other lodges in the area, especially the 
nearby lodge adopted by the followers of RumT. 

According to the 1331 traveler Ibn Battuta, a 
lodge connected to the AkhT brotherhood stood 
outside the city. Since we know that when Ibn 
Battuta visited Amasya, he stayed in the lodge of 
Ahmad Kujek ibn Taj al-Dln, the father of Ahmad 
Kujek was most likely the same Taj al-DTn who 
endowed the Sunbul Baba lodge in Tokat and 
buildings in other neighboring regions, such as 
Osmancik/'' Similar to former amirs, Taj al-DTn 
used his property- to support buildings that pro¬ 
vided him,with a secure place to participate in the 
increasingly intertwined activities of trade and 
dervish ritual. He endowed a large mosque in the 
central part of the southern bank in 1325. This 
mosque, known as the Gumiishlu mosque, was on 
a small hill and overlooked activities on the east¬ 
ern and western borders. 

Amasya Transformed 

By 1330, Amasya was transformed from a city that 
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followed the pattern of the classical city, with a 
citadel and market area, to an urban area composed 
of separate centers. As new local elites rose to 
power, new centers were developed in an attempt to 
limit the influence of older centers. Dervish lodges 
were endowed along the city edges, in Christian 
neighborhoods, and near older dervish lodges, in a 
movement of continuing decentralization. 

CONCLUSION 

In the complex social situation existing in Tokat, 
Amasya, and Sivas from the second half of the thir¬ 
teenth century to the second half of the fourteenth 
century, newly wealthy building patrons used the 
funding and siting of dervish lodges to incorporate 
and appropriate the activities and revenues of an 
unstable indigenous population. Before this 
period, Christians and their lands had been taxed 
to support the state. Through the institution of 
waqf, such taxes were now channeled instead to 
pious endowments. Dervish lodges varied enough 
in the activities they included and the audiences 
they attracted to redraw categories of identity for 
city residents. For example, dervish lodges blurred 
the division between private religious space, 
intended for a specific religious and ethnic group, 
and the public market. In this setting, the dervish 
lodges from the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, adjacent to markets and joining secular and 
religious space, created new borders for activity 
within the city. 

From 1240 to 1275, in each of the three cities, 
Sivas, 1 okat, and Amasya, one building patron who 
had risen through the ranks of the Seljuk state and 
had his own dynastic aspirations endowed a dervish 
lodge next to or across from a madrasa. From 1275 
to 1300 separate dervish lodges were built by com¬ 
peting amirs and cikhi leaders. These lodges were 
strategically situated; a dervish lodge would often 
be the first building a visitor encountered as he 
entered a city or the only building near a market 


area. Dervish lodges, unlike caravansarays, were 
dedicated to the spiritual and physical nourishment 
of their guests. And also unlike caravansarays, 
which were usually located outside cities, dervish 
lodges were usually placed in a city's border areas, 
extending the city radius, altering the city's pattern 
ofspace. 

The daily activity involving markets and 
dervish lodges altered how residents and v isitors 
navigated their way through the city. These resi¬ 
dents and visitors were able to find a number of 
services outside the citadel, in new public zones 
that made the citadel peripheral. As residents and 
visitors changed their routes and destinations in 
these cities, bypassing the citadel in favor of 
dervish lodges and the markets around the 
maidan, the former hierarchy of space was under¬ 
cut. It was replaced with a different hierarchy 
defined by many smaller centers controlled by a 
new alignment of amirs and dervish leaders. 

Dervish lodges, with their highly visible por¬ 
tals and important locations, proclaimed a new 
range of activities supported by a new group of 
elites. These portals denoted the institution of the 
dervish lodge, which, in itself, connoted religious 
and economic activities supportive of indigenous 
Christians and various groups of immigrants. 
According to endowment deeds, chronicles, and 
dervish biographies, dervish lodges provided lodg¬ 
ing and entertainment for residents and travelers. 
Recitals of the Qur’an took place in front of elabo¬ 
rate windows in those with attached tombs. Some 
dervish lodges gave out free food to tire poor and 
had elaborate dances and spectacles for the curi¬ 
ous and devout. Also, dervish lodges were impor¬ 
tant places for scholarly discussions of theological 
and philosophical matters, discussions that drew 
scholars from all religious. With these provisions, 
lodges appealed to audiences that had previously 
been omitted from all but the most mercantile 
aspects of urban life. 
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City Streets and Dervish Lodges 

CONSTRUCTING SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY IN SIVAS, TOKAT, AND AMASYA 

CHAPTER 4 


\ J ery little of the scholarship on medieval Islamic 
architecture has yet dealt with the architecture of 
dervish lodges.' With few exceptions, such basic- 
questions as how dervish lodges were recognized or 
what their basic structure was have been left unan¬ 
swered: In part, these omissions are the result of the 
limited evidence for pre-Ottoman dervish lodges. 

The biggest problem, however, is that dervish lodges 
are primarily understood as institutions and not as 
buildings. By ignoring the dervish lodges as build¬ 
ings, however, we lose an insight into an important 
component of their institutional role: their accessi¬ 
bility to medieval audiences. Views of the activities 
associated with these buildings and, where relevant, 
of the actions within the buildings were mediated 
through their architecture. As the form of the lodges 
changed, so did the performance, impact, and 
accessibility of these activities. 

Between 1240 and 1350 the dervish lodges of 
Sivas, Tokat, and Amasva grew in number and size. 
Archaeological and archival evidence suggests that 
three types of dervish lodges were built in these 
cities during this period. These three types can be 
grouped chronologically. The first, or earliest, type 
was built between 1240. and 1275 and is distin¬ 
guished from the other two types by its proximity to 
larger structures. The second type, which was pri¬ 
marily built between 1288 and 1302, was an inde¬ 
pendent building with one or two tomb chambers. 
The third type, the multiunit complex, made its 
first appearance in the fourteenth century. 


EARLY DERVISH LODGES 

Dervish lodges built between 1240 and 1275, such 
as those adjoining the Gok Madrasas in Sivas, 

Tokat, and Amasva, were small appendages to 
madrasas. Either directly connected to madrasas 
or in their immediate vicinity', these dervish lodges 
were secondary structures dependent on madrasas 
in terms of both their endowment and visual pro¬ 
gram. In some cases, as with the dervish lodge out¬ 
side the Gok Madrasa in Sivas, the lodge was 
added to the madrasa along with other dependent 
buildings, such as bathhouses and fountains.'' Only 
two of the three known dervish lodges of this type 
are extant, and both are small buildings. One of 
these dervish lodges is situated in front of the Gok 
Madrasa in Amasva (fig. 21). The second is a small, 
partially extant building attached to the northern 
side of the Gok Madrasa in Tokat (fig. 22): 

Although each of these lodges is distinctly 
smaller than its neighboring or adjoining madrasa, 
it is placed so that most visitors would need to pass 
by the lodge before entering the madrasa. For 
example, the lodge of the Gok Madrasa in Amasva 
is directly in front of the madrasa’s main entrance 
portal (fig. 19, no. 9). It is also the first building 
one sees as one exits the madrasa. Likewise, the 
lodge of the Gok Madrasa in I okat is attached to 
the northern end of the madrasa, facing the 
entrance to the city' (fig. 16, no. 7)■’ Although tyik 
Aksulu and Ibrahim Numan use the examples of 
other Seljuk buildings to argue that the lodge of 
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FIGURE 21 

Amasya, Gtik Madrasa lodge. 



Tokat's Gok Madrasa was most likely a hospital, 
the portal arrangement of a madrasa and adjoining 
lodge was common to the time and to this type of 
amirial patronage. 6 An extant example of this 
arrangement is found in the Fakhr al-Dln madrasa 
and lodge in Ak§ehir, where the lodge entrance is 
an extension of the madrasa facade. Although 
nothing remains of the lodge of the Gok Madrasa 
in Sivas, the building’s waqfiya and Ibn Battuta 
describe a lodgelike structure near the entrance to 
the madrasa. If we can assume that these sources 
are accurate—and there is no compelling reason 
to assume otherwise—it would have been impossi¬ 
ble to enter the Sivas Gok Madrasa, like the Tokat 
and Amasya Gok Madrasas, without encountering 
a dervish lodge. 

Evidence from the plan of the only fully extant 
madrasaAodgc combination, the Gok Madrasa- 
todge in Amasya, suggests a plausible origin for the 
layout of the madrasa -lodge (fig. 23 and fig. 19, 


FIGURE 22 

Tokat, interior of Gok Madrasa 
lodge. 
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FIGURE 23 

Amasya, Gok Madrasa lodge. 
figure 24 

Amasya, Gok Madrasa lodge: 
detail. 


no. 9). The arrangement of a small building in 
front of a much larger one appears often in the 
Christian architecture of Anatolia. According to 
Uuscyin Husameddin, the Amasya Gok 
Mad rasa-lodge stood on the site of a church and 
patriarchate. The church and patriarchate were 
damaged by the Muslim conquest and rebuilt 
using the same foundation and stones. 

The form and layout of the Amasya lodge indi¬ 
cate why this preexisting structure was well suited 
to the dervish lodg e-madrasa. The lodge in 


Amasya, known today as the Turumtay Tomb, is a 
hvo-storv building built around a rectangular shell, 
with a taller southern end and an eastern entrance 
that projects slightly from the wall (figs. 21 and 
23)The second floor is accessed via a set of steps 
arranged in an inverted V leading to the eastern 
portal. The eastern and western corners of the 
southern side are extended by engaged columns 
with applied stucco decoration ranging from floral 
motifs to calligraphy and echoing that of the Gok 
Madrasa (fig. 24). The building has five windows 
similar in size and shape to the eastern, or main, 
portal. The southern end, that facing the entrance 
to the Gok Madrasa, has a modified pishtaq (high 
and formal gateway constituting the fegade of a 
building) and a large ornate central window with a 
dedication inscription and Quranic passages (see 
fig. 11). This window allows one to view and hear 
activities within the building from the outside 
Twan of the madrasa portal. Since this Iwcin portal 
was a common place for a variety of formal and 
informal meetings, many would have visual and 
aural access to the smaller building. The tomb 
room inside the Gok Madrasa, by contrast, was vis¬ 
ible from a distance, through its roof, but other¬ 
wise invisible and impenetrable unless one was 
inside the building. 

Like the Gok Madrasa-lodge in Amasya, the 
Gok Madrasa-lodges in Sivas and T'okat may also 
have been connected to preexisting structures. 

Both Aptullah Kuran and Barbara Brend have sug¬ 
gested .that Sivas’s Gok Madrasa was originally a 
caravansaray." Siiheyl Unver has found evidence of 
an earlier building in the foundation of the Gok 
Madrasa in Tokat."’ ft is possible that the basis for 
madrasas with linked dervish lodges may be traced 
to the conversion of churches into caravansarays 
after the Seljuk conquest. Ibn al- e ArabT had 
advised the Seljuk sultan Kay-KaTis (1210-19) to 
make churches offer every Muslim three nights 
lodging and nourishment. 11 In this way, churches 
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went through an incremental process of transfor¬ 
mation from churches, the remnants of which we 
can still see in the Gok Maclrasa-lodge in Amasya, 
to caravansarays, which we can sec in the plans of 
the Gok Mad rasas in Tokat and Sivas. Devoting a 
small enclosed space in front of a madrasa to mys¬ 
tic adherents and the poor made such a madrasa 
very different from the other madrascis endowed in 
these cities at the same time. Thus, the addition of 
a dervish lodge distinguished one type of madrasa 
from another and signaled that a broader range of 
people and activities would be associated with that 
which was linked with a lodge. 

DERVISH LODGES AFTER 1288 

Between 1288 and 1315 dervish lodges and 
madrascis were no longer endowed together in the 
same waqflya. From 1288 until 1315 at least five 
dervish lodges were endowed as separate structures 
in Sivas and Tokat alone: the Shams al-Din SivasT 
lodge in Sivas, and the Sunbul Baba (1291-92), 
KhalifGhazi (1291-92), Shams al-Dm ibn 
Husayn (1288), and Shaikh Majnun (c. 1300) 
dervish lodges in Tokat (figs. 27-30). In Tokat, 
where most of these were endowed, the appear¬ 
ance of separate dervish lodges coincided with the 
disappearance of madmsas. It would appear that 
with the establishment of the dervish lodge as a 
separate building, the need for madrascis 
decreased. In all three cities, only one madrasa 
was built between 1288 and 1315. 

All of the four lodges built in Tokat between 
1288 and 1315 were independent structures. 
Although the lodges that were built in Amasya and 
Sivas between 1288 and 1315 are no longer extant, 
all of the Tokat lodges from this period still exist. A 
brief overview of the extant buildings suggests that, 
like the early lodges, many of them cannibalized 
earlier structures. Given the rapid rate at which 
these were built, such an assumption seems quite 
logical. The Sunbul Baba lodge, for example, was 



built in two, possibly three, stages. According to 
the seventeenth-century Turkish traveler Kvliva 
Qelebi, the Sunbul Baba lodge was built on top of 
a preexisting shrine that catered to “nonbelievers.”' - 
Remnants of a cornice can be seen along the east¬ 
ern face of the tomb room (fig. 25). These various 
layers of building activity help explain the rather 
unusual building inscription. The inscription 
states: this mciqdm (blessed place) is called daral- 
sulctha. Given Evliya Qelebi’s observations, the 
remnants from a pre-Islamic and even pre-Christ¬ 
ian structure, and the term mciqdm , it is quite 
plausible that this building was built on a site with 
important local religious significance predating 
the Muslim and even Christian conquest. That 
different material was used for the tomb (cut 
stone) and the rest of the building (rubble) 
strongly supports this hypothesis (fig. 26).” 

These four Tokat lodges share a similar plan. 
Each was a single-story structure with a number of 


FIGURE 25 

Tokat, Sunbul Baba lodge 
tomb room with cornice. 
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FIGURE 26 

Tokat, Sunbul Baba lodge: 
detail (left). 

figure 27 

Tokat, Sunbul Baba lodge: 
reconstructed plan (right). 


different rooms (see fig. 27).“ These lodges also 
contained a square domed room {sofa) leading 
into with a barrel-vaulted hall with an entrance 
into a second, smaller square domed tomb room. 
They varied in their alignment of the domed 
tomb chambers with other rooms, choice of build¬ 
ing material, and the embellishment of the 
fagade. Usually, the sofa was in the most secluded 
part of the lodge, while the domed tomb room 
was near the most visible parts of the building.’’ 

In terms of structural alignment, the four 
Tokat lodges can be divided into two groups. 

Each lodge of the first group—the Shams al-Dln 
ibn Husayn and Shaikh Majnun lodges —has no 
separate entranceway; one steps immediately into 
a square domed chamber with an adjoining bar¬ 
rel-vaulted hall. Likewise, entrance to the tomb is 
possible only through the barrel-vaulted hall, or 
Twcm. Each lodge also contains a second barrel- 
vaulted hall (and, in the Shams al-Dln ibn 
Husayn lodge, possibly a third), which is reached 
through a corridor (or corridors) off the square 
domed room. As the central element in these 


buildings, the square domed room allowed for a 
range of activities, including ritual performances. 
We can assume that audiences for these perform¬ 
ances would have been relegated to the iwan 
chamber, where they would not only have faced 
the activities of the dervishes but would have 
encountered the holy site of the tomb directly to 
one side. Visitors who were not privileged to enter 
the lodge were still able to pray at the tomb 
through large waist-level windows. 1 '' By contrast, 
windows in the other parts of the lodge were very- 
high, making them inaccessible. 

The alignment of rooms in the Sunbul Baba 
and Khalif QhazT lodges (fig. 30) differed from 
that of the previous two by the introduction of 
entrance hallways. With these halls one could 
enter the large domed room only by passing at 
least one entrance to another room. As a result of 
this new arrangement, the domed tomb room 
could be placed behind the fagade and still be in 
its important location next to the barrel-vaulted 
hall that opened into the sofa. Why smaller rooms 
were introduced into the structure is unclear. 
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These rooms were accessible through the hallway 
and could be used without one's having to pass 
through the larger areas of the dervish lodge. 
Perhaps the designers had responded to some 
special need to cordon off smaller, more private 
areas that could serve as visiting rooms for people 
who did not belong in the lodge. On the other 
hand, perhaps these smaller sections were created 
to separate men from women. ! It seems plausible 
that the growing division of spaces within the 
lodge represented an increasing desire to create 
some kind of hierarchy among the various mem¬ 
bers of the community who formed around these 
lodges. Such an interpretation is supported by the 
increasing power of shaikhs, who understood that 
their greatest power lay in acquiring communal 
leaders as disciples. Although both communal 
leaders and shaikhs wished for larger followings, 
they needed to make sure that their role as leaders 
would always be recognized. Certainly, the room 
arrangement in the Sunbul Baba and Khalif 
GhazT lodges made for easy separation of dervish 
followers. 






FIGURE 29 

Tokat, Shaikh MajnQn lodge: 
reconstructed plan (top right). 

figure 30 

Tokat, Khalif GhazT lodge: recon¬ 
structed plan (bottom right). 
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FIGURE 31 

Tokat, 'Abd al-Muttalib lodge: 
reconstructed plan. 


DERVISH LODGES AND BUILDING 
COMPLEXES 

Although there is only one extant lodge built 
between 1315 and 1325, textual sources indicate 
that dervish lodges changed in two important ways 
after 1315. By the early part of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, local patrons had made dervish lodges, not 
madrasas, the center of large and growing building 
complexes. One example of this type of building 
activity is the Dar al-Raha, where a dervish lodge 
was later embellished by the addition of a tomb. It 
would appear that the same pattern was followed 
with the Shams al-DTn SivasT lodge, where, after 
the dervish lodge was endowed, a tomb or second 
dervish lodge was added near the original lodge. In 
this way, the single dervish lodge replaced the 
mcidrasa as the center of building complexes. As 
this happened, the building structure began to 
incorporate sharper divisions between public and 
private space. 

Although only one post-1315 dervish lodge sur¬ 
vives today, the building is well preserved (figs. 18 
and 31). The most notable feature of the 'Abd al- 
Muttalib lodge is that the building is arranged 
around a central domed room. As Scdat Emir 
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points out, the existence of a central domed room 
with smaller side rooms represented a dramatic 
change from the previous dervish lodges built in 
Tokat. 1 ' Tire reason for the different layout of 
space in the 'Abd al-Muttalib lodge may have 
been a greater desire for privacy coupled with a 
need for a larger meeting room. The building is 
larger than the earlier lodges and could easily 
have housed a number of residents and visitors, 
who otherwise would have been housed in neigh¬ 
boring apartments (buyut).'" The most accessible 
part of the lodge is the tomb, which is oriented 
toward a different street from that before the 
entrance facade. In fact, the entrance facade is 
almost hidden from the street view (see fig. 17). 
Such a change in layout may have been caused by 
a variety of factors. There has been some conjec¬ 
ture, for example, that this building was originally 
an Armenian church. Although the plan is not 
that typical for a church, it is possible that tombs 
and other dependencies were later added onto a 
large central domed room. It would seem reason¬ 
able also to suggest that there was a need to sepa¬ 
rate visitors to the tomb from those who lived and 
were allowed within the dervish lodge proper. 

How all of these types of lodges were recog¬ 
nized by the changing audiences of Anatolia 
requires a discussion of the difference in spatial 
strategies between dervish lodges and other con¬ 
temporary buildings. One of the most difficult 
questions to ask about dervish lodges is how they 
were recognized. Although the question may 
seem simple, we must remember that many of the 
people who were meant to patronize these build¬ 
ings were visitors from other cities and regions. At 
the same time, they possessed different levels of 
literacy, which not only affected their ability to 
read an inscription but, more important, gave 
them different ways of recognizing a building. 

One way to understand how medieval audiences 
recognized dervish lodges is to ask how these 

















buildings compared to others. As will be shown, 
two basic spatial strategies distinguished these 
types from other buildings: first, the relation 
between interior and exterior space; second, the 
orientation of the domed tomb chamber. 

Dervish Lodges and Mad rasas 
Two buildings that shared many of the same func¬ 
tions as dervish lodges were madrasas and tombs. 
Aside from teaching functions, madrasas provided 
housing, including spaces for visitors and semiper¬ 
manent residents. In Anatolia, madrasas were 
large and well endowed. But they reached their 
peak of production before 1277, after which their 
number began to taper off. Even though a num¬ 
ber of important madrasas were built in Anatolia 
after that year, more resources were devoted to 
other types of buildings, such as lodges and 
tombs. Few madrasas were built in Sivas, Tokat, 
and Amasya for at least a hundred years after 1277. 
The reason people stopped building madrasas at 
this point illustrates some of the differences 
between the madrasa and Sufi lodge as buildings. 

The spatial orientation of Anatolian madrasas 
is distinctive. With few exceptions, each building 
was arranged around a central courtyard, which 
was covered or uncovered, depending on the size 
and number of stories of the building (fig. 32). 
Madrasa fagades provided few clues about what 
went on within the walls of the institution. They 
were usually larger than dervish-lodge fagades but 
had smaller and fewer windows (figs. 15, 23, 
33-36). Often, the surface of the fagade was elab¬ 
orately detailed with pseudowindows or blind 
niches, creating a sharp sense of outside and 
inside as it prevented outsiders from passively- 
absorbing or engaging with the activities of the 
madrasa. The few windows on madrasa fagades, 
unlike those on dervish-lodge fagades, were often 
far above eye level, occupying only a small part of 
the facades and providing little access to the inte- 
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rior, as were those of the Burmah Mina re and 
Gok Madrasas in Amasya (figs. 35 and 36). 
Although domes made madrasa tomb chambers 
visible from a distance, these tombs could not be 
seen from street level. The only visual and aural 
access to the activity inside madrasas was provided 


figure 32 

Tokat, G6k Madrasa, interior 
courtyard. 
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FIGURE 33 

Sivas, £ifte Minare Madrasa: 
facade. 

figure 34 

Sivas, Burujiyye Madrasa. 


by oversized portals with carved wooden doors. 
These doors, however, were usually closed. 2 " 

The relationship between exterior and interior 
space in the dervish lodge differed dramatically 
from that in the madrasa. On facades, the ratio of 
openings, such as windows and portals, to solid 
surface was much greater. 21 The ratio between fen¬ 
estration and solid surface on the facades of the 


Sunbul Baba, Khalif GhazI, and Shams a 1 -Dsn ibn 
Husayn lodges in Tokat was almost one-to-one. 
The main reason for this was the large area of the 
dervish-lodge tomb-chamber windows. In fact, the 
windows on these dervish-lodge tomb chambers 
were similar in size to those on individual tomb 
chambers. 

As pointed out in Chapter 2, tomb chambers 
were the most conspicuous features of these 
dervish lodges, '[’heir large windows were oriented 
for the most exposure, allowing pedestrians to see 
into the chambers." The c Abd al-Muttalib dervish 
lodge in Tokat provides an example of this orien¬ 
tation of a tomb window for maximum exposure. 
Its tomb window is on a side of the building fac¬ 
ing a main street of Tokat (see fig. 16, no. 13). 
Likewise, the tomb windows of the Shams al-DTn 
ibn Husayn, Sunbul Baba, and Khalif GhazI 
lodges were originally oriented toward the main 
road running through Tokat (fig. 37, nos. 8,10, 
and 11), for even though the reconstruction of the 
Shams al-Dln ibn Husayn plan shows the tomb in 
the building’s southwest corner, Aksulu has shown 
that the tomb was originally on the southeast side, 
which would have been facing the main thor¬ 
oughfare. 

Not only physical evidence suggests that the 
motives determining the relationship between 
interior and exterior space in madrasas were dif¬ 
ferent from those pertaining to dervish lodges. 
From their waqfiyas, it is clear that madrasas and 
dervish lodges supported and encouraged differ¬ 
ent groups. As institutions, madrasas were devel¬ 
oped to reinforce the social distance between the 
local population, especially the Christian resi¬ 
dents, and the governing elite. In Anatolia, 
madrasas supported an emergent stratum of 
c ulama that allied itself with the political elite. 24 
This elite group professed a uniquely Muslim 
code that regulated social life and administra¬ 
tion. 2 ’Thus, the madrasa, through its promotion 
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of a relatively standardized code of ethical behav¬ 
ior, fostered a homogeneity of practice within the 
Seljuk elite. 

By contrast, dervish lodges were built and 
endowed to provide an alternative space for many 
of the same services as provided by the madrasas. 
Dervish lodges provided a place for teaching, 
prayer, and discussion, as well as a meeting place 
for Sufi shaikhs, local leaders, and different reli¬ 
gious groups from within and outside the city. 
Usually, their tombs honored holy figures rather 
than the rulers and architects entombed in 
madrasas. The increase in the number of dervish 
lodges relative to madrasas reflects in part the 
incorporation of diverse religious elements into 
urban life and in part the parallel increase in the 
isolation of the people and practices associated 
with the madrasas. That dervish lodges offered 
religious, educational, and social services to a dif¬ 
ferent and usually wider audience than madrasas 
increased the significance of the dervish lodges 
and their patrons to the changing populations in 
these cities. 

We can see some differences in the target audi¬ 
ences for madrasas and dervish lodges by examining 
waqftyas. The endowment for the Gok Madrasa- 


lodge in Sivas provided the dervish lodge with funds 
for feeding and lodging thirty- of “those coming and 
going from among the sayyids (chiefs, descendants 
of the prophet) and ' alawTs ,” while the madrasa was 
to support a large number of staff and students, 
including fuqahd’ (scholars of Islamic law), a 
mudarris (professor of Islamic law), an imam, and a 
muadhdhin:'' In comparison, the endowment for 
the Burujiyve Madrasa, built in Sivas during the 
same time period, supported one mudarris, three 
mu’ids (tutors), thirty fuqaha, four huftaz, an imam, 
and two muadhdhins but had no provisions for trav¬ 
elers or wandering dervishes/ These provisions 
illustrate how patrons attempted to shape and con¬ 
trol the audiences and practices associated with 
their buildings. 

Dervish Lodges and Tombs 
Since modern scholarship has consistently con¬ 
flated dervish lodges and tombs, it is necessary to 
explain how I differentiate between the two build¬ 
ing types in this study. I categorize as tombs all 
structures identified as tombs ( mashads , qubbas, 
tiirhes) on either'inscriptions or foundation deeds. 
Overall, tombs were isolated, single-use structures 
with domes/ They could be extremely large, as is 


figure 35 

Amasya, Burmali Minare 
Madrasa (left). 

figure 36 

Amasya, Gok Madrasa, main 
entrance (right). 
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FIGURE 37 

Tokat, tomb windows, pian. 


the Giidtik Minare tomb, or barely large enough 
to hold a cenotaph. 

One of the reasons contemporary scholars 
often mistakenly associate tombs and dervish 
lodges is that both were focal points for many of 
the same services. The veneration of the dead 
through the reading of sacred texts and the per¬ 
formance of prayer took place in both tombs and 
dervish lodges. Yet, many small buildings with 
cenotaphs are not designated tombs in the con¬ 
temporary record. One example, the Turumtay 
dervish lodge in front of Amasya’s Gok Mad rasa, 
is often described by scholars as a tomb because 


it is an Tuvan-shaped single-unit structure with a 
cenotaph and, most likely, a crypt below it. The 
word for a tomb does not appear in the building 
inscription, which begins with the statement 
“Built in the time of the reigning sultan” (see fig. 
n). Because the endowment deed labels the 
building an c imara and stipulates as one of its 
main conditions that the building was to be a site 
of food distribution to the fuqara (indigents or 
dervishes)/' this study includes this building in the 
category dervish lodge. 

Dervish Lodges and Caravansarays 
Location, size, wall width, and fagade arrange¬ 
ment distinguished caravansarays from dervish 
lodges. In general, caravansarays were outside city 
borders or in desolate areas between cities along 
trade routes. Although there were at least three 
physical types of caravansarays, all of these were 
larger than dervish lodges. They included stables, 
rooms for travelers, and usually small mcisjicls. Fur¬ 
thermore, at least parts of the caravansaray were 
two-story. The fagades of caravansarays usually had 
thick walls, large ornate portals, and no windows. 
The only feature common to caravansarays and 
dervish lodges was these large ornate portals. 

A main purpose of caravansarays was to provide 
safe shelter for traders and their animals. When 
walls were erected to safeguard the region sur¬ 
rounding a caravansaray, its original purpose was 
lost, and it was put to different use. For example, 
two caravansarays on the fringes of Sivas were 
transformed into other buildings when the borders 
of the city were fortified with walls; one became 
the Gok Madrasa-lodge; the other was trans¬ 
formed into the Daral-Raha dervish lodge. 1 " 

There were also a number of khans in Sivas, 
Tokat, and Amasya, and though these are no 
longer extant, they are frequently mentioned in 
waqflyas and medieval chronicles. They were pri¬ 
marily mercantile buildings with many shops and 
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without formalized places for prayer. Unlike 
dervish lodges, khans were not connected to Sufi 
activity or endowed as waqf property. Because of 
their location in market areas, they were often 
built near dervish lodges. Furthermore, patrons 
who built khans to promote and benefit from mer¬ 
cantile activity endowed nearby dervish lodges to 
foster a supervised alliance between merchants, 
traders, and Sufis. 

Dervish Lodges and Other Buildings 
Within the City 

Today, the mcisjids (places of worship) and 
mosques built in Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya 
between 1240 and 1350 have been destroyed, 
transformed into nineteenth-century Ottoman 
mosques, or badly restored. The lack of evidence 
for these masjids and mosques makes a compari¬ 
son of their physical form with that of dervish 
lodges impossible. 

Generally speaking, though, as noted in the 
section comparing dervish lodges with madrasas, 
the feature that most clearly distinguished lodges 
from other buildings of the period was the rela¬ 
tionship between interior and exterior space. 
Dervish lodges combined sections oriented toward 
the street with more private, internally focused sec¬ 
tions. In most cases, dervish lodges had large tomb 
windows that dominated the facade. These tomb 
windows and facades were oriented for the most 
exposure, allowing pedestrians to see and hear into 
the tomb chamber. 

These structural distinctions reflected the 
more open and inclusive ethos of the dervish 


lodge, for activities such as Qur’an readings, dis¬ 
cussions, and ritual gatherings held at the lodge 
were directed at a broader audience than that 
addressed by the same activities held in other 
buildings. Furthermore, the siting of the dervish 
lodges also reflected this ethos, for their placement 
in popular sites in cities facilitated greater access to 
them. Thus, the broader composition of tire 
lodges’ target audiences was one of the most 
important factors distinguishing dervish lodges 
from other buildings. 

CONCLUSION 

I conclude this chapter with some general observa¬ 
tions one can draw about dervish-lodge audiences 
from the material evidence. At best, this chapter 
suggests how people recognized dervish lodges as 
places where they could go for shelter, food, or the 
observance of some ritual activities. As shown in 
Chapter 2, only some of these activities were 
meant to he accessible to the public, and some- 
others would have been audible from rooms with 
windows (tombs) and rooms without (the main 
hall, or what later became the sama c room). From 
the earliest type of dervish-lodge buildings to the 
multiunit complexes that they became centers of 
at the close of the fourteenth century, dervish 
lodges were visual symbols of dervish activity. In 
the time period of this study, this meant that these 
lodges were recognized as welcoming sites by a 
variety of people who would never have 
approached a madrasa. The high ratio between 
fenestration and solid wall on lodge facades high¬ 
lighted the accessibility of these institutions. 
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PART III 


AUDIENCES AND DERVISH LODGES: PROCLAMATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 



Dervish Lodges and the Transformation of Resident 
Populations 

CHAPTER 5 CHRISTIANS, CRAFTSMEN, AND AKHIS 

-— A group of Shaykh Sadruddin's companions were drinking wine with me 

and said, “Jesus is God as you Christians claim. We know this to be the 
truth, but we conceal our belief and deny it publicly on purpose in order to 
preserve the community. ” 

— Jalal al-DTn Rum! 


I n thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anatolia, 
the mystical movement became linked with the 
performance of daily commercial and religious 
activities that were spread from town to town by- 
traders and immigrants. What made these com¬ 
mercial and religious activities so powerful was 
that the groups that had practiced them previously 
did so in isolation from each other. As suggested 
by the statement of Sadr al-Dln’s companions in 
this chapter’s epigraph, dervish communities and 
Christian communities were not exclusive. Some 
Muslim mystics counted Christians among their 
followers, and some Christians had Muslim fol¬ 
lowers. 

In addition, this period witnessed the rising 
popularity of mystic figures who were embraced 
by Christians and Turkmens alike. Among these 
holy men were Khidr Ilyas, alias Saint George, 
and Eflatun (Plato), alias Saint Chalambrios, 
whose stories appeared with increasing frequency 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries/ At 
the same time, because Christianity began to play 
a major role in the path to true enlightenment, a 
number of stories about conversion from or to 
Christianity were told about some of the more 
prominent holy men. Dervishes had a crucial role 


in bringing Muslims and Christians together. 
They did this on a number of levels. 

Understanding the dramatic nature of Mus- 
lim-Christian interactions in Anatolia requires 
more than a study of the many alliances between 
Seljuk sultans and their wives. This chapter asks 
how the activities and people associated with 
dervish lodges presented Christians and Christian¬ 
ity to a growing community of followers.' It thus 
focuses on how two sources—dervish lodges and 
dervish biographies—were used to reformulate 
definitions of what constituted urban communi¬ 
ties in central Anatolia. It argues that, in addition 
to the location and design of the lodges them¬ 
selves, dervish activities and dervish texts encour¬ 
aged new communities to form across religious 
and class lines. 

In contrast to the prevalent notion that dervish 
lodges were solely devoted to pious activities, 
dervishes cultivated close relations with crafts¬ 
men. In many cases, both dervishes and local or 
traveling merchants or craftsmen were associated 
with a lodge. Those engaged in the commercial 
aspects of society represented a necessary part of 
the dervish-lodge community insofar as they pro¬ 
vided the lodge with popular local support and 









sometimes with financial support above and 
beyond waqf revenues. 1 Furthermore, a significant 
proportion of this local support was Christian. 
Legends about dervish leaders stress their relation¬ 
ship to Christians and place dervish leaders at the 
heads of emergent communities including both 
Christians and Muslims. Thus/both the dervishes 
themselves and the writing about them sought to 
mold new communities around guidelines that 
encouraged close associations among Christians, 
Turkmens, traders, and craftsmen. 

Because the study of Christian-Muslim rela¬ 
tions is tied up with the topic of conversion— 
which in Anatolia is part of a broader inquiry into 
Islamization and Turkification—it may be helpful 
first to address some of the assumptions that have 
limited our approach to this topic. The first 
assumption is that Islamization was performed by 
dervishes on behalf of a centralized state with a 
fixed ideology. A brief review of the years after 
Kose Dag and before the Ottoman conquest of 
Constantinople makes it very clear that there was 
no such centralized system of belief. The second 
assumption, that conversion was a quick and even 
superficial act, is equally problematic, since it dis¬ 
regards the large number of mixed communities 
and the gradual nature of social transformation. 

In this study, my approach to the topic of con¬ 
version follows the scholarship of recent decades 
that has focused on accommodation and coopera¬ 
tion between individual communities.' By focus¬ 
ing on individual communities—and not the 
state—scholars have presented a view of the rela¬ 
tionship between Christians and Turks in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries that, having 
removed conversion from the framework of the 
state and the subject (or the conqueror and con¬ 
quered), allows us to examine conversion as a 
process of mutual adaptations and hybridization. 
The adoption of a new framework is especially 
important in examining the role of Sufism in con¬ 


version, since it compels scholars to go beyond the 
statement that the mystical movement was instru¬ 
mental in the spread of Islamic culture to the diffi¬ 
cult question of how it was spread. 

DERVISH LODGES AS RELIGIOUS 
AND PROFESSIONAL CENTERS 

As we saw in the previous two chapters, dervish- 
lodge activities brought different groups into con¬ 
tact with lodge residents during allotted limes and 
for specific rituals, as stipulated in waqflya. What 
waqf documents do not tell us is what dervishes 
did when they were not involved in these activi¬ 
ties. Although it is usually assumed that they were 
secluded in prayer, this was not always the case. 

To function successfully as a pious institution, 
members of the dervish lodge performed activities 
that extended beyond the definition of pious acts. 
The Mersad al- c ibad by Najm al-DTn RazI, for 
example, includes a number of allusions to per¬ 
sons within the dervish lodge who served a dis¬ 
tinctly worldly purpose. According to RazT, the 
world was like a hospice “where God is the shaikh 
and the prophet, upon whom be peace, is the 
steward or servant.” In this hospice, “there are two 
classes of men: those who are served by others and 
have set their faces to the world of the hereafter, 
and those who serve.”'' As Razfs passage suggests, 
“those who serve(d]” were responsible for support¬ 
ing and serving the more spiritual dervishes and, 
by extension, the dervish lodges in which they 
lived or congregated. These nonpious acts 
included collecting rent and cultivating land. 

Given that agriculture was one of the two main 
sources of revenue for many of the waqf endow¬ 
ments from Anatolia, dervish-lodge residents had 
plenty of incentive to add to this revenue by mak¬ 
ing full use of an endowment’s agricultural com¬ 
ponent. Thus, while waqf foundations were also 
augmented by donations, a well-managed waqf 
grew incrementally from the work of its residents. 
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In other words, waqf foundations were not static 
institutions. Rents needed to be collected from 
waqf property by people who had enough author¬ 
ity to have them paid. It was incumbent upon 
these people to adjust rents so that they were high 
enough to keep the waqf functioning and low- 
enough to prevent the populace from rioting. In 
the same way, members of a dervish lodge could 
raise revenues from uncultivated land by cultivat¬ 
ing that land. Since dervishes in other areas of 
Anatolia were known to have built mills, planted 
fruit trees, and brought large areas of land under 
cultivation, it is likely that those in Sivas, Tokat, 
and Amasya were also associated with productive 
activities.” 

It is also possible that, in some cases, waqf foun¬ 
dations may have only partially supported the 
building and its residents. Inhabitants of dervish 
lodges acquired funds for their lodges in return for 
following various religious practices such as prayer, 
charily, and the celebration of key rituals. Although 
waqf foundations imposed a framework upon the 
dervishes, it is important not to overemphasize the 
rigidity of this framework. Attendance at prayer and 
key rituals represented only a small portion of one’s 
day and year. Stricter and more detailed guidelines, 
however, no doubt existed for some lodges. In fact, 
a number of dervish-lodge manuals were written 
within the walls of these institutions." 

Without these guidelines, a waqf could be used 
partially to support a dervish lodge that was 
engaged in other, more lucrative activities. One 
example is a dervish lodge in Konya that tanned 
hides. Known as the dervish lodge ( khanqah ) of 
Mas'ud ibn Sherifshah, its building inscription, as 
rendered by Ibrahim Konyah, states that “in the 
year 637 the weak slave, needy of the mercy of 
God, built this blessed khanqah . .. and he has 
endowed and devoted it to the Sufis and the trades¬ 
people, and he has made obligatory in it the scrap¬ 
ing of skins and the dispensing of benefits 


therefrom among them equally.” 1 " If Konyah’s read¬ 
ing of the inscription is correct, the building was 
intended for Sufis and tradespeople organized into 
a group that was engaged in a commercially prof¬ 
itable craft and partially supported by a waqf ' 1 An 
inscription on a dervish lodge in Tokat similarly 
suggests an alliance between dervishes and crafts¬ 
men. The four-line inscription, on the main portal 
of the Khalif GhazI lodge, states that the building 
(buq e a) called dar aU e ilm wa al-'amal was founded 
by Khalif, the son of Sulayman, under the reign of 
MasTid 11A There is widespread disagreement 
about the function of this building. Gabriel and 
Uzuncar§ih assumed that the building was a 
dervish lodge.' 1 Thomas Alexander Sinclair, on the 
other hand, has offered two other interpretations. 
Deciding that the inscription on the building 
meant “roughly” “House of Learning and Practical 
Knowledge,” Sinclair states that “the building very 
likely housed a library but was not built as a lekke 
[dervish lodge] at first,” but he later amends his 
conclusion, stating that the building was instead a 
tomb. H The name that appears on the building 
inscription is undoubtedly a variant of alAlm al- 
'amalT from philosophical texts, which designates 
practical knowledge, comprising ethics, domestic 
economy, and politics. In this context c ilm distin¬ 
guishes the practical from the theoretical intellect, 
while ‘amalt means doing good.' 1 The inscription, 
therefore, may refer to the building as a place of 
vocation under the leadership of a mystic figure. 
Such an interpretation places dervish-lodge resi¬ 
dents in the fields and markets, where they would 
come in direct contact with craftsmen and farmers. 

CRAFTSMEN AND DERVISHES 

The close relationship between tradesmen and 
dervishes is, in fact, frequently alluded to in Sufi 
literature from the period.' 6 For example, the 
Mersad al- c ihdd devotes entire chapters to the 
behavior of merchants, exhorting them “not to 
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neglect to remember God with their hearts” and 
stressing to them the importance of doing the 
dhikr with a knowledgeable shaikh. 1 ' In addition, 
Aflakl includes descriptions of a number of Jalal 
al-Dln Ruml’s miraculous acts that took place in 
or outside of caravansaravs, where merchants and 
traders often resided. 

The practices and beliefs of Anatolian akhJs, 
however, stand out as one of the most prominent 
examples of the joining of mystical and mercantile 
interests. Akins followed the ideals of futuwwa, 
which loosely translated means ethical perfection 
through mysticism. Al-NasTrl, who wrote a 
futuwwa manual in 1290 in Tokat, described 
futuwwa as a stage in the attainment of mystical 
oneness in God. In al-NasIrl’s schema, futuwwa 
was incorporated into the Sufi progression of 
sharia c , tariqa, mct'rifa, and haqlqa, where 
futuwwa was aligned with tariqa. Tariqa is more 
precisely defined as the stage when the murlcl 
(novice) enters the mystical path and abandons 
the observance of religious forms, exchanging out¬ 
ward for inward worship. Thus, in late-thirteenth- 
century Sufi circles, futuwwa was a stage that 
could be attained by those who were unable to 
reach the ultimate goal of the mystic, the later 
stages of ma e rifa and haqlqa, or absolute truth, 
which the Sufi acquires when he sees God in 
everything created. 1 ' 

Within futuwwa, al-NasIrl set up two ranks: the 
akhl, the highest grade of futuwwa, and the terhiye, 
the novice who after instruction joins the fitydn (pi. 
of fata, "youth”) of the dervish lodge (zdwrya or 
asitane). Importantly, this division parallels Najm 
al-Dln Razl’s division of dervishes. In addition, from 
Ibn Battuta's account it would seem that the major¬ 
ity of these akhl groups were artisans and craftsmen. 

As can be seen by al-NasTrl’s attempts to incor¬ 
porate futuwwa into the Sufi steps toward mystical 
union with God, the penetration of Sufi ideals into 
the circle of akhl-fitydn was strong during parts of 


the thirteenth century. 1 '* For example, various akius 
are mentioned among the immediate companions 
of the great mystics. The akhl Husam al-Dln suc¬ 
ceeded the grand master of the MawlawTs in 
Konya as their spiritual leader/ Futuwwa 
manuals’ descriptions of akhl buildings resemble 
those of dervish lodges in Tokat. According to the 
futuwwa manual of al-NasIrl, “The building con¬ 
nected with the akhis should be a place of reunion 
for people of the futuwwa and called asitane. It 
should be in a garden and not connected to any 
other buildings.” Al-NasTrl's description was writ¬ 
ten in the last part of the thirteenth century, when 
dervish lodges began to be independent structures 
and not subsidiary parts of multiunit complexes. 

He goes on to say that “there should not be any 
animals outside at the door, and for this reason a 
guard should occupy this space.” The surviving 
waqflyas from Tokat’s late-thirteenth-centurv 
lodges corroborate al-NasIrfs description in that 
they describe garden settings within the city' and 
include detailed stipulations about doormen/ 1 

When we consider Ibn Battuta’s (c. 1333) 
accounts of akhl groups he stayed with during his 
visit to Anatolia, the lines between these and other 
Sufi groups in the region begin to blur. According 
to Ibn Battuta, an akhl was the head of a group of 
young men who were responsible for building a 
hospice and furnishing it. The hospice was sup¬ 
ported by the akhl’s followers, who worked during 
the day to gain their livelihood and spent their 
nights entertaining guests.” 

Michael Rogers had suggested that akhis, 
rather than actually build buildings, may have 
inhabited earlier buildings belonging to other 
patrons/’ Using Rogers’s suggestion, one can 
argue that akhis and dervishes could have occu¬ 
pied the same structures without themselves being 
the same. I argue, however, that it seems more 
reasonable that akhis, much like the companions 
of Shaikh Sadr al-DTn, assumed different titles in 
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different communities, in much the same way 
that Seljuk sultans assumed different titles on dif¬ 
ferent building inscriptions and coins in different 
contexts. Similarly, the inhabitants of dervish 
lodges were sometimes named differently in dif¬ 
ferent sources. Akhi may simply have been the 
name associated with dervishes in certain forums. 
Likewise, the meaning of a term like misafir var¬ 
ied according to context, sometimes referring to a 
pauper, a dervish, or an akin. 1 ' In thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century Anatolia, some dervishes were 
wandering mystics known as fuqara ; they saw- 
visions and dressed in animal skins. Other 
dervishes, like Jala) al-Dln Rum!, counted c/adis 
and wazirs as their disciples.'' Instead of studying 
the development of each of these dervish groups 
as unrelated to the others, it may be better to 
understand them as part of an overall develop¬ 
ment from wandering dervish to settled dervish, 
with the dervishes receiving different titles and 
epithets from different groups they encountered. 
Akin is just such an epithet. For example, in one 
Tokat building the patron is referred to as an akhi, 
while the head of the lodge is described as an 
adept of Jala! al-Dln RumT* 

CHRISTIANS AND CRAFTSMEN 

Travelers’ accounts consistently link craftsmen 
and Christians. When Marco Polo visited Anato¬ 
lia in the thirteenth century, lie described Arme¬ 
nians and Greeks [both Christians] who lived 
with the Turkmens “in towns and villages, occu¬ 
pying themselves with trades and handicrafts.” 1 
Aside from Marco Polo’s reference, Aflakl refers to 
Christian painters and architects with Greek 
names. Babken Arakelian has argued that among 
the Christians were Armenian workmen specializ¬ 
ing in various aspects of stone masonry who would 
join together in groups and build fortresses, 
monasteries, and other structures. According to 
him, in the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 


these groups worked in cities belonging to the 
Seljuks. Mason signs inscribed on stones in sul- 
tanic caravatisarays built between 1230 and 1240 
support Arakelian’s theory. Apparently, these 
Armenian workmen were active in Sivas, Tokat, 
and Amasya, since these mason signs have been 
found on the main mosque in Sivas and the 
Turuntjav dervish lodge. 1 ' 

CHRISTIANS AS FOLLOWERS 

The large number of Christians with which 
dervishes came into contact on a daily basis helps 
explain many of the references to Christians in 
Sufi literature. Like all Sufi literature, these refer¬ 
ences work on a variety of levels. Sufi authors 
often include descriptions of Christian followers 
as a way to stress a figure's holiness and the uni¬ 
versality of his message. In RCiml’s main biogra¬ 
phy, for example, the account of his funeral 
mentions that there were “Christians, jews, 
Greeks, Arabs, Turks, and others. They marched 
ahead, each holding their sacred hooks and read¬ 
ing from the Psalms, Torah, and Gospel.” When 
the Christians were asked why they came to 
Remits funeral, they replied, “In seeing him we 
have comprehended the true nature of Jesus, of 
Moses, and of all the prophets. In him we have 
found the same guidance as that of the perfect 
prophets about whom we have read in our hooks.” 
Adding that they recognized him “as the Moses 
and Jesus of our times," the Christians of Konya 
joined with the other residents of the city— 
including Sadr al-Dln QunawT, who led the pro¬ 
cession—in proving Ruml’s statement that 
“[s]eventy-two sects hear their own mysteries from 
us. We are like a flute that, in a solo mode, is in 
accord with two hundred religions. 

Likewise, the Sufi literature of the period con¬ 
tains many examples of Christians who were led 
to convert to Islam by the inspiration and example 
of Rum! and other dervish leaders. By the thir- 
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tee nth century, these conversion stories had 
become a common trope in pious Islamic litera¬ 
ture, 

THE INCORPORATION OF CHRISTIAN 
PRACTICES 

HajjT Bektash’s relations with Christians are por¬ 
trayed as even closer than those of Kuml. Because 
of the similar practices and doctrines of Christians 
and BektashTs, many authors have concluded that 
many of HajjT Bektash’s followers were Christians. 
This is not unreasonable, for in light of later prac¬ 
tices of the Bektashl, it would seem that HajjT 
Bektash formed an order based on Christian and 
‘cilctwi practices. A partial list of parallels would 
include the following: (1) Baptism, as a sign of 
cleansing and abolition of all sins previously con¬ 
tracted, closely resembles the rite of cibclest, or 
ablution. (2) Chrism, or anointing with ointment, 
is equivalent to the Western sacrament of confir¬ 
mation. (3) Holy Eucharist: the use of wine and 
bread as symbols of Christ’s body is like the use of 
both in Bektashl ciynicem; in both cases only the 
confirmed or initiated are allowed to participate in 
the rite. (4) The priesthood corresponds to the 
celibate Babas. The spiritual authority of the priest 
and especially of the monastic head of the monks 
is like the spiritual authority of the Baba acting as 
murshid. (5) Penitence resembles the service of 
Bct§ okutmcik. Excommunication as practiced in 
the Christian church also finds its parallel in 
duskunhik in BektashTism. The prominence of‘All 
in the trinity of the BektashTs, which is made up 
of Allah, Muhammad, and V\lT, underlines the 
relationship between BektashT practices and *cilawT 
traditions. 11 

SHARED SANCTUARIES 

References to Christians in Sufi literature and 
practice make sense in the context of the end of 
the thirteenth century, when many dervish leaders 


were reaching the peak of their power and Anato¬ 
lia’s Christian population was thriving. The cul¬ 
tural production of Armenian and Greek 
communities was high. There was an active 
Armenian scriptorium in Sivas that produced a 
number of expensive manuscripts. ' Many 
churches were built around Cappadocia, and 
while the number of churches is smaller for Sivas, 
Tokat, and Amasva, there is ample evidence for a 
spurt in all sorts of Christian activity in those cities. 

As part of this cultural production, popular 
Christian saints and martyrs began to appear in 
frescoes on the new churches. Some of these, like 
the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia and Saint George, 
became important variants of Muslim saints. 
Among these holy men were Khidr Ilyas, alias 
Saint George, and Eflatun (Plato), alias Saint Cha- 
lambrios." Stories about these holy men, especially 
Khidr, appeared frequently in the mandqibs of 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anatolia, where 
they indicate a continuity of local belief.' 

Building activity around Sivas, Tokat, and 
Amasva also sought to link Christian traditions 
with Muslim practices. Prominent examples were 
the buildings devoted to the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebasteia (Sivas), Roman soldiers of the Christian 
faith who died in a lake. Cumont has found 
remains of the hath associated with their martyr¬ 
dom, while their graves are reputed to be in an 
Armenian cemetery.'' 5 At least one of the churches 
containing relics of the Forty Martyrs was adopted 
into Islam under the name KirklarTekke (the 
dervish lodge of the forty). This dervish lodge is 
located in a village near Tokat.* The building 
houses the tomb of Shaikh Nasr al-DTn Ewliya, a 
fourteenth-century saint. The tomb beneath the 
lodge contains Byzantine remains, and beneath 
that lies a crypt knownas the burial place of the 
Forty Martyrs.’ The Gbk Madrasa in Tokat is also 
called the Kirk Kizlar and is now believed to hold 
the remains offorh female martyrs. Adorned 
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tomb room in the northwest corner still contains a 
large number of cenotaphs that are linked to the 
forty martyrs. In another example of this close rela¬ 
tionship between Christians and Muslims, the 
Sufi Elwan Qelebi, a disciple of Baba Ilyas 
Khurasan!, was buried in a church in Qorum." 

Although this syncretism is often understood as 
a tool of conversion, it may be more beneficial to 
think of it in terms of hybridization.” Hybridiza¬ 
tion allows us to understand that there was a 
dynamic and productive Christian population in 
these cities during this period. As will be shown 
below, many references to Christians —even in 
conversion stories—stress Christianity' as a neces¬ 
sary stage in true enlightenment. In the late thir¬ 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries, each 
tradition benefited from a spate of cultural and lit¬ 
erary production that freely borrowed from the 
other. 

CHRISTIANS AS FIGURES OF DIVINE 
WISDOM 

References to Christians as exemplars of divine 
wisdom illustrate the power of Christians and 
Christianity in the eyes of dervish communities. 
One of the best examples of this power is found in 
Ruml’s interpretation of the contest between a 
Chinese and a Greek painter. The contest takes 
place during a ruler's visit to China. The story 
begins with an argument about whether the 
Greeks or the Chinese excelled at painting. To 
resolve the dispute, the Greek and Chinese 
painters are taken to a vaulted room. They are 
placed on opposite sides of a curtain that separates 
one side of the room from the other, and each is 
told to produce a painting on his side of the room. 
The artists complete their work in isolation from 
each other. When the ruler comes to judge the 
paintings, the curtain between the two sides of the 
room is raised, and the ruler is astounded to find 
that the paintings on both sides of the room are 


exactly alike. It is only when the curtain is again 
dropped that the ruler is able to see that only one 
wall of the room contains a painting, while the 
opposite wall is a blank surface burnished into a 
polished mirrorlike surface. 

Versions of this story differ both in how this 
competition is judged and in who does the polish¬ 
ing. In al-Ghazall’s Ihya c ulum al-clin and 
Nizami’s hkandarncime, the Greeks paint a 
picture, while the Chinese polish and burnish 
their side. In the Nizami account, the ruler 
declares a tie, stating that while one side was better 
in the skill of painting, the other was better in pol¬ 
ishing. As Priscilla Soucek points out, in an earlier 
version by al-Ghazall, the contest is used to indi¬ 
cate the superiority of mystical knowledge, which 
is represented by the Chinese artists, who have the 
benefit of mystical experience instead of acquired 
knowledge.” In the version of the story in the 
Mathnawi of Jalal al-Din RumI, written after al- 
Ghazalfs, it is the Greeks who are given the more 
esoteric role, while the Chinese are turned into 
skilled craftsmen." Because Ruml’s audiences 
associated Greeks with Christians, such a switch 
illustrates the growing role of Christians (and other 
non-Muslims) as an esoteric force. 

When we survey some of the most famous 
holy men from Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya, Chris¬ 
tianity' is often presented as a necessary stage in 
true mystical attainment. One of the most promi¬ 
nent examples of a figure who followed this path 
is Baraq Baba. Baraq Baba was a Turkish dervish 
from Tokat who became famous during the Mon¬ 
gol protectorate. 12 He was described as a Seljuk 
prince who was converted to Christianity' by the 
Greek patriarch and then reconverted to Islam by 
Sari SaltukA Baraq Baba’s transformation from a 
Muslim Seljuk to a Christian and finally to a 
Muslim mystic was a common one among some 
Anatolian holy men.” Embedded in this spiritual 
trajectory was a criticism of the Seljuk practice of 
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Islam. What is interesting is that these men could 
not escape the practices of Seljuk Islam without 
being converted to Christianity. In Baraq Baba’s 
story the links between the wrongs of the Seljuks 
and the salvation offered by Christianity is obvi¬ 
ous. In some legends, Baraq Baba was the son of 
the Seljuk sultan c lzz al-Dm Kay-Ka'us, who 
sought refuge with the Byzantines from Seljuk 
intrigue. In these legends, Baraq Baba was 
adopted by the patriarch of Byzantium and 
brought up as a Christian until Sari Saltuk 
restored him to Islam/ 4 With each transformation, 
he moved to a higher level, away from the corrupt 
religious and social practices of the Seljuks. His 
story touches upon both the great antagonism 
between the Seljuks and local dervishes as well as 
the significance of Christianity within the stages 
of spiritual growth. 

Another dervish believed to have been a Chris¬ 
tian and antagonistic to the Seljuks was Baba Ilyas, 
who may have been the instigator of the Baba 
Rasul revolt. As noted earlier, most accounts of the 
revolt stress the relationship between Baba Ilyas, 
local Christians, and local Turkmens. A third 
Muslim holy man connected to non-Muslims was 
‘Ayn al-Dawla Dede, a disciple of Baba Ilyas 
Khurasan!. 4 ''Although he did not convert to Chris¬ 
tianity-, ‘Ayn al-Dawla was admired by Christians 
and Jews, who were reported to have frequented 
his dervish lodge in Tokat. Just as important, he 
was feared by the Seljuk sultans, who seized and 
arrested him in his dervish lodge/ 

Stories written about these three holy men 
underline how dervishes and biographers 
embraced different systems of religious expression 
and shaped them into a new ideological system 
that allowed a range of shared beliefs and prac¬ 
tices. In this context, politically active Muslim 


holy men popular with Christians and antagonistic 
toward the religious and political practices of the 
Seljuks were potent tools. Even the followers of 
Jalal al-Dln Rum! disassociated themselves from 
the religious practices of the Seljuk sultans. For 
example, as previously mentioned, the Mcinaqib 
al-'arifin contains a story in which Rum! mocks a 
Turkmen who one day managed to look inside the 
window of a madrasa where the fuqciha were eat¬ 
ing a sumptuous meal. The Turkmen was envious 
of their food and elaborate dress and set out to 
become a mudarris so that he could attain these 
earthly delights/'The Manaqib al- c arifm story, 
attacking the greedy Turkmen, also indirectly criti¬ 
cizes the practices of the Seljuk sultans and the 
‘ulama whom they supported. 

CONCLUSION 

Patrons, dervish leaders, and dervish followers 
sought to form communities that cut across the 
previous religious and class distinctions separating 
the urban communities of Anatolia. Patrons 
encouraged mixing between tradespeople and 
dervishes, Christians and Muslims, by endowing 
lodges in the most accessible and popular spaces 
in cities. Dervish followers encouraged interrela¬ 
tionships between dervishes and Christians by 
incorporating Christian practices into their rituals 
and measuring the greatness of their masters by 
the masters’ popularity- among Christians and 
tradesmen. For dervishes Christianity was often 
seen as a transitional phase between a corrupt 
Islam and the true mystical path. Likewise, as will 
be discussed in the final chapter, some dervish 
lodges converted from Christian churches made 
Christian remnants a focal point of the building, 
as if to broadcast the Christian genealogy of the 
structure. 
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Women as Guarantors of Familial Lines 

DERVISH LODGES AND GENDER REPRESENTATION IN PRE-OTTOMAN ANATOLIA 


CHAPTER 6 


I would like to thunk D. Fairchild 
Ruggles (or her help in editing an 
earlier version of this argument. 


n a recent article on the Yasawl shaikhs of the 
Timurid era, Devin DeWeese described an over¬ 
looked phenomenon in Sufi practice in Central 
Asia, the ties between primarily hereditary Sufi lin¬ 
eages and local communities. Arguing that spiri¬ 
tual succession ( silsila ) has much more to do with 
the fully developed orders (tanqa) of later periods, 
DeWeese was able to show the enormous impact 
of alliances between community leaders and the 
descendants of shaikhs. As DeWeese pointed out, 
when a community leader became a disciple of a 
shaikh, his entire community would pledge alle¬ 
giance to that shaikh. Through the shaikh’s off¬ 
spring this alliance would continue into the 
future. Given the importance of such alliances, it 
is no wonder that shaikhs competed with each 
other to attract communal leaders as disciples. As 
this chapter argues, in a period of competing 
hereditary shaikhs, women began to play a critical 
role as guarantors of familial lines. 1 

In Anatolia, there was a complex relationship 
between hereditary shaikhs and the larger commu¬ 
nal followings that formed around them. The sta¬ 
bility of local communities in Timurid Central 
Asia contrasted with the shifting and heteroge¬ 
neous nature of communities in Anatolia. Such 
instability from shifting populations and frequent 
changes in rule meant that, even after attracting 
communal followings, shaikhs found it quite diffi¬ 
cult to extend ties between themselves and com¬ 
munities into the future.' One way that dervish 


leaders tried to set up hereditary ties between 
shaikhs and their communities was through mar¬ 
riages between dervish offspring and communal 
leaders. The importance of these marriages is one 
of the reasons that Seljuk- and Beylik-period 
hagiographies often included elaborate details 
about the descendants of shaikhs ancl community 
leaders, a sort of social register for future alliances. 

A follower of Rum! wrote the Manciqib al- 
c arifm, which concerns the mystic jalal al-Din 
Rum! and those who influenced or continued his 
teachings, between 718/1318-19 and 
754/1353-54, a period when scholars began to 
trace Rami’s ancestry through the maternal line to 
the caliph Abu Bakr. 1 Although the author focused 
primarily on the miraculous and pious deeds of 
this founding figure, he took pains to record 
Ruml’s genetic and spiritual offspring.' RumT him¬ 
self, with his choice of c Arif, his grandson, as suc¬ 
cessor to the leadership of his order, established a 
tradition by which the leadership was inherited 
through his biological descendants. 

Through this continuous hereditary line of 
succession, Rumfs biography linked the recent 
past with the historical present. Women served as 
important links in this newly established chain, 
connecting Rum! to Abu Bakr and promising con¬ 
tinuation into the future. The book, however, 
includes many references not only to the wives 
of RumT and of his descendants but also to the 
wives and daughters of the political figures who 
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supported him. Wives of sultans and other politi¬ 
cal figures are mentioned in a number of places. 
They, like the men they married, provided exam¬ 
ples of RumT’s enormous popularity and political 
clout, and their incorporation into the history of 
the order honored them and thus encouraged 
their continued financial support, as well as that of 
their descendants. The mothers, daughters, and 
wives of important men were thus, as links to past 
and future generations, important in themselves. 
These women are described as friends of the order 
and patrons. Yet only one of the women men¬ 
tioned in RumT’s biography can be securely con¬ 
nected as patron to a building.' The biographer’s 
other references to women patrons of architecture 
are more problematic. For example, he states that 
Princess Safwat al-Dunya wa al-Dln supported a 
Sufi lodge in Tokat, but though her name appears 
in the inscription of the Sunbu! Baba lodge in that 
city, the endowment deed of the same building 
makes no mention of her." Why women who were 
not patrons were credited as such and singled out 
for mention in RumT’s biography is an important 
question. We can assume that these women were 
important links in dynastic chains. In some cases, 
they may also have stood a good chance of inherit¬ 
ing funds from the Seljuk purse. In other words, in 
times of great political turmoil with newly emerg¬ 
ing dynasties, these women functioned as guaran¬ 
tors of familial lines and, sometimes, recipients of 
dynastic monies. RumT’s biographer included ref¬ 
erences to the generosity of these women to associ¬ 
ate the order and its buildings with a range of 
newly emerging dynasties and wealthy families. 

Inscriptions on dervish lodges include refer¬ 
ences to elite women as puzzling as those in 
RumT’s biography. While these references to 
women would suggest that the women paid for 
the lodges and that there was a special association 
between women and mystics, women listed in 
building inscriptions from the Sufi lodges of 


thirteenth-century Anatolia did not always pay for 
the foundation or upkeep of the buildings." Such is 
the case with the three lodges built in Tokat 
between the years 689/1289 and 691/1291—the 
Sunbul Baba (fig. 38), Shams al-Dln ibn Husayn 
(fig. 39), and Khalif GhazT (fig. 40) —all of 
which include women’s names in their building 
inscriptions.' 

By themselves, these references to women 
were not unusual. Such famous women as 
MahperT Khatiin and Turan Malik supported a 
number of important buildings that have inscrip¬ 
tions naming them as patrons. But the names of 
two of the women mentioned on the three inscrip¬ 
tions in Tokat follow the phrase “in the reign of’ 

(ft ayyam dawlat), which, according to Michael 
Rogers, excludes them as founders.'' 

Although they were neither founders nor finan¬ 
cial supporters, there are other reasons why the 
women may have been listed. They may have 
been regional leaders with some political power of 
their own, or the wives or mothers of political lead¬ 
ers. In each inscription, the woman’s name 
appears after the name and titles of the reigning 
Seljuk sultan. Generally, in Anatolian Seljuk 
building inscriptions, women are referred to by- 
somewhat ambiguous royal titles. As a result, many 
of these women remain unnamed as individuals."' 
While the royal association is manifest, it is not 
always clear whether they were wives of the sultan 
or representatives in their own right." 

These Tokat lodges were built after 1277, a 
time period marked by increasing Ilkhanid control 
of Seljuk land. As Ilkhanids sought to confiscate 
the lands that Seljuk sultans had sold to a newly 
powerful military-bureaucratic elite, these mulk 
lands were rapidly turned into waqf. Since these 
three lodges were built by anonymous patrons 
from the rising military-bureaucratic elite, the 
inclusion of the names of royal women gave a 
stamp of royal legitimation to both the foundation 
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FIGURE 38 

Tokat, Sunbul Baba lodge: 
inscription. 


figure 39 

Tokat, Shams al-DTn ibn Husayn 
lodge; inscription. 












and its patron. The stamp of legitimation was espe¬ 
cially important during periods when the Seljuk 
sultanate was dramatically weakened by Mongol 
control and local infighting. While the husbands, 
fathers, and sons of Seljuk women were in danger 
of losing their lives, the women themselves carried 
enormous clout as marriage partners because they 
could always produce a Seljuk heir and often 
had some control over small amounts of the state 
treasury. 

The case of Safwat al-Dunya wa al-Dln, the 
daughter of Mil'll! al-Dln $ulayman Pervane, a 
high-ranking Seljuk official, raises important ques¬ 
tions about why women’s names were used in Sufi 
epigraphy and biography. Her name appears both 
on the Sunbul Baba lodge in Tokat and in Rumfs 
biography. 11 In a recent article on the Sunbul Baba 
lodge, Saim Sava§ provides a brief introduction to 
the difficulties encountered in trying to gather 
information about the identity of Mu'ln al-Dln's 
daughter. 15 She is referred to by different honorific 
titles ( Iciqab , pi. alqdb) in different sources, and 
although it was characteristic during this period 
for a person to be referred to by various names and 
titles, the way in which references to Mu'ln al- 
Dln’s daughter are handled is particularly oblique. 
Because she is generally referred to by title rather 
than personal name, it is her role as princess and 
daughter that is articulated and not her identity as 
an individual outside of these roles. By contrast, 
her brothers, who wielded considerable political 
power, are referred to by more distinctive names in 
addition to their titles. 14 For example, Mu'ln al- 
Dln’s oldest son was named 'All ibn Sulayman ibn 
c Ali and had the title Muhazzab al-Dln. Often, the 
sources refer to him as Muhazzab 'Ali. !i In the 
building inscription of the Sunbul Baba lodge, the 
princess’s honorific titles and names, such as 
Safwat al-Dunya wa al-Dln (pure of world and 
faith) and Malika al-Muatham (magnificent 


princess), occur in combination with her 
patronymic title, “daughter of Mu'ln al-Dln 
Pervane.” Likewise, in RtimT’s biography she is 
mentioned once by her patronymic title in combi¬ 
nation with the title khawand-zade (princess) 
and elsewhere simply as the daughter of Mu'ln 
al-Dln." 

There are issues of political and spiritual suc¬ 
cession relevant to Mu'ln al-Dln’s daughter that 
can only be understood within the context of her 
father’s dynastic ambitions in central Anatolia. He 
came to power at the end of the Seljuk reign. Mis 
ability to gain favor with both the Seljuk court and 
the Mongols allowed him a measure of power in 
Anatolia that went far beyond that of a sultan’s per¬ 
sonal assistant. His meteoric rise to power came to 
an end in 1277, when he was put to death by the 
Mongols, who suspected him of conspiring against 
them. Although the standard Seljuk sources give 
contradictory accounts of Mu'ln al-DTn’s death, it 
would appear from the amount of attention given 
to this event that his death was unusually grue¬ 
some. Some accounts state that Mu'ln al-Dln’s 
body was cut in half and eaten. Although the years 
immediately following his death marked the end 
of the Mu'ln al-Dln family’s control over his terri¬ 
tories, his sons were able to regain some lands and 
establish a short-lived dynasty around Kastamonu, 
where, according to some sources, they ruled from 
1295 to 1299. r 

THE INSCRIPTIONS 

Three women from this tumultuous period of ris¬ 
ing and falling power are named in the building 
inscriptions on dervish lodges in Tokat. The name 
of Mu'ln al-DTn’s daughter appears in the building 
inscription of the Sunbul Baba Sufi lodge in 
Tokat. The three-line inscription over the main 
portal of the Sunbul Baba lodge (fig. 38) begins 
with a Quranic quotation and continues: 
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The ornament of the pilgrimage and of the two 
sanctuaries, Sunbul ibn c Abd Allah, freed slave 
of the magnificent and pure princess revered 
for her double ancestrv, of noble lineage from 
mother and father, daughter of the amir worthy 
of pardon, Mu*Tn al-DTn Pervane, may God 
have pity on him and prolong his life, seeks 
favor with God by the foundation of this blessed 
place called the house of the pious to God the 
highest in the reign of the august sultan 
Ghiyath al-Dunya vva Din, son of Kav-Ka’us, 
may God protect his empire, in the year 691. 

In the inscription, Mu‘In al-Dln’s daughter is 
given the honorifics Safwat al-Dunya wa al-Dln 
and malika and is further identified as the daugh¬ 
ter of Mu‘Tn al-Dln Pervane. The inscription also 
states that she came from two noble lines. Because 
of the royal title malika, scholars have assumed 
that this daughter of Mu*In al-Dln was connected 
to the ruling house of the Seljuks. It is unlikely 
that such a title would have been attached to 
Mu‘In al-Dln's daughter if her only claim to nobil¬ 
ity was through her father, who, though serving as 
de facto leader of Anatolia, was not of the Seljuk 
lineage. Various scholars have therefore argued 
that Minn al-Dm’s daughter must have been 
either the wife of the Seljuk sultan Ghiyath al-Dln 
Mas'ud 11 or the child of a marriage between 
MiGn al-Dln and the daughter of the Seljuk sul¬ 
tan Kavkhusraw n . 1n But even if the inscription 
does not tell us whether the princess was born into 
the Seljuk line or married to a Seljuk, it does con¬ 
vey the important information that there was a 
merger between two noble households and uses 
the title malika to indicate that one of these was 
royal. The inscription was a prominent way of 
broadcasting the political rank of her father and 
his connection to the Seljuks. Thus, while there is 
disagreement regarding the derivation of the 
princess’s royalty, the inscription brooks no dispute 


regarding her social status: she is a royal lady who 
continues the Mu £ m al-Dln line. In other words, 
the appearance of a royal female title gave the 
urban viewer two important pieces of information: 
one, that the building was associated with a 
woman connected to the reigning Seljuk sultan 
and, two, that this royal woman was the daughter 
ofMiPln al-Dln Pervane, detailing his association 
with the Seljuk house. 

The second honorific, Safwat al-Dunya wa al- 
DTn, has a vast number of royal associations. It is 
applied in an inscription to MahperT Khatun, the 
mother of the Seljuk sultan Ghiyath al-Dln 
Kavkhusraw 11. She was an active architectural 
patron in Kayseri. 1 " The same title also appears on 
an earlier building in T'okat, the Shams al-Dln ibn 
Husayn lodge, dating to 687/1289, four years ear¬ 
lier than the Sunbul Baba lodge. Because the 
Shams al-Dln ibn Husayn lodge is a short distance 
away from the Sunbul Baba lodge, it is particularly 
relevant to this discussion. Its inscription, over the 
entrance into the building, is largely intact. It 
begins with a Qur’anic citation and continues: 

For drawing near God and in the desire of his 
consent, the foundation of the construction of 
this blessed khdnqdh, in the time of the august 
sultan, the King of magnificent Kings, Ghiyath 
al-Dunya wa al-Dln Abu al-Fath MasTicl, son 
of Kay-Ka’us, may God eternalize his empire, 
in the days of the magnificent malika Safwat 
al-Dunya vva al-Dln, may God sustain her 
empire, by the weak slave in need of pardon 
Abu al-Hasan, son of al-Shams, may God 
accept this from him and grant him a good 
end, in the month of rabf of the year 687. 

As can be seen from the inscription above, the 
Safwat al-Dunya wa al-Dtn from the Shams al-DTn 
ibn Husayn lodge is also introduced as a princess. 
She may or may not be the same Safwat al-Dunya 
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FIGURE 40 

Tokat, Khalif GhazT lodge: 
inscription. 
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FIGURE 41 

Tokat, bridge inscription. 




\va al-Din who appears in the inscription of the 
Sunbul Baba lodge/" Yet, unlike the inscription on 
the Sunbul Baba lodge, no information is given 
about this woman’s father. As a result, for a mod¬ 
ern student removed from the historical and geo¬ 
graphical context, the only key to the identity- of 
this Safwat al-Dunva wa al-Dln is her association 
with royalty, signaled by the term malikci and the 
mention of “her” empire. One must assume that 
this woman was so prominent in Tokat that no 
additional information was necessary, and indeed 
historians have speculated that she was the wife of 
the Seljuk sultan Ghiyath al-Dln Kaykhusraw n. It 
is tempting to conclude that, unlike the Safwat al- 
Dunya wa al-Dln of the Shams al-Dln jbn Husayn 
lodge, the one on the Sunbul Baba lodge was not 
so well known and that her father’s name was 
added to specify her social and genealogical posi¬ 
tion. A more politically construed explanation is 
that both inscriptions referred to the same woman 


and that Mu'Tn al-Dln’s name was added to the 
second inscription, put up four years later, to draw- 
attention to the family of Mu In al-Dln in his for¬ 
mer territory of Tokat. 

The word malikci, without the added name 
Safwat al-Dunva wa al-Dln, appears in a third 
inscription, on the Khalif GhazT lodge in Tokat 
(fig. 40). The building was built in 691/1291, the 
same year as the Sunbul Baba lodge, and faces it 
from across the main square ( maidcin ). The four- 
line inscription begins with a line of Hadlth (say¬ 
ings of the Prophet) and then states that 

the construction of this buq'a, called the house 
of faith and work, has been ordered in the days 
of the empire of the august sultan Ghiyath al- 
Dunya wa al-Dln Abu al-Fath Mas c iid, son of 
Kay-Ka’us, may God eternalize his empire, and 
in the days of the empire of the magnificent 
malikci . .. Azmat al-Dunya wa al-Dln SeljukT 
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Klnvand, daughter of Qilij Arslan, may God 
support her kingdom, by the weak slave, in 
need of the mercy of God, Khalif, son of 
Sulayman, may God accept this from him, in 
the year 691. 

The inscription from the Khalif GhazT lodge, 
with its careful elaboration of the patronymic of 
the female princess, stands out for two reasons. 
First, it proclaims that this woman, who was the 
daughter of Qilij Arslan and had the title Seljuk 
malika, was linked through her father to the house 
of the Seljuks. This building marks the first time 
in Tokat that the exact details of the woman’s link¬ 
age to the house of the Seljuks were provided in 
an inscription. Second, with its introductory line 
of Hadlth and statement of foundation, the inscrip¬ 
tion is unusually long. Such a long, multinamed 
inscription typically signaled changes in rule to 
residents of the city of Tokat. For example, one of 
the most important monuments of the city was the 
bridge at its entrance, built in 648/1250 to mark 
the end of a fierce dispute between three Seljuk 
sultans (fig. 41). The bridge gives the full name 
and title of each of the sultans as well as the amir 
who put an end to their fighting. This suggests 
that, in addition to its length, the Khalif GhazT 
inscription’s claims of social prestige based on 
bloodlines set it apart from the other two Sufi- 
lodge inscriptions: Seljuk! Khatun’s demonstrable 
royal connections made a final and definitive state¬ 
ment about who had regional rights over Tokat. 
These inscriptions show how important it was for 
Seljuk! Khatun to be affiliated with the Seljuk 
house than with her father, Mu'Tn al-Dm. Ironi¬ 
cally, Seljuk! Khatun’s real claim to the region 
came from what was left unnamed in the inscrip¬ 
tion, her marital connections to the Mongols, who 
by this time were enforcing their rule over Tokat. 

The changes in the format of the building 
inscriptions are one of the best indications of the 


sharing of rule in Tokat. In the last decades of the 
thirteenth century, these semiofficial public texts 
were considerably lengthened by the inclusion of 
the names of more than one ruler. The appearance 
of women’s names after those of the reigning sul¬ 
tans in building inscriptions suggests changes in 
the role of women in dynastic and regional politics. 
The women in Tokat’s inscriptions were meant to 
be perceived very differently from such earlier 
Seljuk women as Mahper! Khatun and Turan 
Malik, building patrons who supported architec¬ 
ture during a period when the house of Seljuk was 
relatively strong. In the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, Anatolians discerned no single central rul¬ 
ing dynasty. At least in Tokat, public allegiances 
were constantly shifting between the ambitious 
Mu'Tn al-Dm and the Seljuks. Although there were 
no public references to Mongol rule, this period 
marked a heightened level of Mongol control over 
Tokat. All of the women named in Tokat’s inscrip¬ 
tions were associated with two power groups, the 
Seljuk dynasty and either the Mongols or Mu'Tn al- 
Dm. During these decades, power was in the hands 
of various representatives from these three groups, a 
state of affairs that has led to the designation of this 
period as the time of amirs. Although amirs and 
local officials like Mu'Tn al-Dm had regional con¬ 
trol, they could not provide the legitimizing stamp 
of a dynasty. In this scenario, their names were less 
important than their actions. The value of royal 
women’s names, however, was at a premium, and 
the inscriptions from Tokat show how women (or 
their names) could serve as public symbols of polit¬ 
ical unity. 

To understand the particular visual signifi¬ 
cance of writing women’s names and their titles 
on Sufi buildings, we need to think about these 
names as visible objects meant to be seen by an 
urban public. Building inscriptions were a public 
text with a number of properties that separated it 
from other texts and affected the manner in which 
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it was read. According to Michael Rogers, build¬ 
ing inscriptions were semiofficial documents 
requiring permission of the qcidT (judge). W ith 
the authority of religious leaders behind them, 
inscriptions conveyed important information to 
the urban public." Collectively, the three lodge 
inscriptions formed an important urban text 
whose functions went beyond the semantic pur¬ 
pose of explaining who supported what structure 
in what year.* 1 On one level, the inclusion of 
women’s names could be read as an indication of 
newly formed dynastic and political alliances. 

Their uncharacteristic length and the allusion to 
several figures of local and dynastic stature would 
have alerted the public reader to the existence of a 
new settlement between rival factions and the 
establishment of joint rule over the area. At the 
same time, inscriptions such as the ones found on 
the Khalif GhazI and Sunbul Baba lodges 
included information about how these alignments 
were formed. Thus, they became genealogical 
proofs or reminders of family trees. 

Returning to Mu'Tn al-Dln’s daughter and the 
Sunbul Baba lodge, it is clear that the lodge’s 
inscription heralded important changes in politi¬ 
cal controls that reflect the dynastic ambitions of 
Mu'Tn al-Dln's family in Tokat. Muln al-Dln’s 
name had been associated with the city' of'1 okat 
since he was given control over it in lire mid¬ 
thirteenth century. When the Ilkhanids took 
direct control of the city', Mu'Tn al-Dln formed 
an alliance that eventually cost him his life. After 
his death, in 1277, Mu'Tn al-Dln’s sons financed 
building projects closer to the Black Sea, while 
narrative accounts report that his daughter 
remained in the city where he had sought rule. 
Although Mu'Tn al-Dln’s family’s economic and 
political interests in Tokat were temporarily dis¬ 
placed, his daughter served as a reminder of Mu'Tn 
al-DTn’s family ties to the region. 


THE LITERATURE 

References to Mu'Tn al-DTn’s daughter and other 
women in Sufi literature are problematic, for the 
representation of characters and events in sources 
like hagiographies, which are meant to celebrate 
saintly figures, must always strike a balance between 
the accurate portrayal of historical events and the 
promotion of a value system based on charismatic 
leaders of Sufi groups. - ’ Moreover, these texts were 
used to construct these groups, and as such they 
paid particular attention to the groups’ patrons. 

Often, elite women arc mentioned in these sources 
because of their connections to ruling houses and 
their roles as guarantors of familial lines: that is, in 
their capacity' as mothers, as producers of sons and, 
in their capacity' as wives, as symbols of accord 
between political lines. Thus their agency receives 
some prominence in the historical sources, though 
it is usually restricted to their biological roles as 
mothers and wives and does not include control 
over the dispersion of property' and resources." 

Hagiographic descriptions of the daughter of 
Mu'Tn al-DTn are either accompanied by a series of 
royal titles or, like the inscriptions, contextualized 
to stress her royal and elite status while obscuring 
her exact name.''' In one anecdote about the arrival 
of RumT’s spiritual successor, Ulu 'Arif Qelebi, in 
Tokat, the biographer states that the nobles of the 
city', the wives of the sultan, and the daughter of 
Mu'Tn al-DTn received him with great honors and 
appointed him head of a convent that Mu'Tn al- 
DTn’s daughter supported. At the investiture cere¬ 
mony, Mu'Tn al-DTn’s daughter made a speech to 
the effect that Ulu 'Arif deserved a special place in 
the lodge. r Although at first glance this anecdote 
would suggest that Mu'Tn al-Dln’s daughter was an 
important agent in the development and mainte¬ 
nance of the lodge, a supporting waqf endowment 
drawn up in 725/1325 omits any mention of her." 
The real patron was her freed slave Hajjl Sunbul, 
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which explains the building’s popular title, the 
Sunbul Baba lodge. 

MuTn al-Dln’s daughter, to the extent that she 
appears in RumT’s biography, is mentioned not 
as an architectural patron but as an associate of 
royal or pious women. These anecdotes about her 
are directly related to issues of political and spiri¬ 
tual succession. The inclusion of her name in 
RumT’s biography, of course, was, by itself, suffi¬ 
cient to mark her as a pious woman, and indeed 
a reader of the biography would discover that she 
was pious, did support a dervish lodge in Tokat, 
and was considered fit company for local royal 
women. But that reader would find it almost 
impossible to learn anything more about her, for 
example, whether MuTn al-Dtn had one daughter 
or two. More significantly, however, the reader 
would glean a chain of associations that pro¬ 
ceeded from Rtiml to his grandson and his grand¬ 
son’s relation to MuTn al-Dln’s daughter, to 
MuTn al-Dln’s daughter and the Sufi lodge in 
Tokat, and finally back to RumT. In this way, the 
biographer used these names and personages to 
claim contemporary buildings as buildings for 
the disciples of RumT. He would have done this 
order of a grandson —one who supported more 
dervish lodges than any other leader—while per¬ 
haps bearing in mind the awful fate of MuTn al- 
Dln. Although MuTn al-Dln’s mark on Tokat had 
been hidden behind our Safwat al-Dunya wa al- 
Dln, it was recovered in the mid-fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, when the Mongols were gone and the 
descendants of MuTn al-Dln could remember 
his accomplishments with pride. This may 
explain why RumT’s biographer was able to attrib¬ 
ute so many more buildings to MuTn al-DTn than 
any epigraphic or documentary evidence could 
suggest. 


CONCLUSION 

I conclude this chapter with some general observa¬ 
tions about understanding gender and agency in 
medieval Anatolia. I have argued that titulature 
and epigraphy identify women as critical parts 
within a more extensive, complex network of 
political and dynastic affiliations. Naming, how¬ 
ever, was not necessarily a sign of power. Indeed, 
many of the women who are mentioned are 
deprived of personal names. While this can be 
true of men as well, the particular anonymity of 
women, brought out so clearly in the case of 
Princess Safwat al-Dunya wa al-DTn in both the 
city spaces of Tokat and the literary spaces of 
RumT’s biography, could serve to enhance the 
royal associations of a father’s dynastic claims. 

A survey of pious foundations ( waqfiycis ), 
which would reveal the control of the most promi¬ 
nent source of power, property, shows that they 
make relatively few references to women. Like¬ 
wise, women are rarely mentioned as custodians 
of property and/or managers of pious foundations. 
Therefore, the frequent appearance of women’s 
names in building inscriptions cannot always be 
attributable to their having been patrons. 

Because of the way that references to these 
women were constructed, their names became 
special objects with important legitimizing func¬ 
tions. In the case of Safwat al-Dunya wa al-DTn, 
most modern historians have believed her to be 
the patron of the Sunbul Baba lodge, although 
she was not; more likely, she played a minimal 
role in the building’s construction and endow¬ 
ment. But the use of her name in the foundation 
inscription on the building did provide a 
genealogical bridge between past and present and 
thus connected the lodge with the venerable 
RumT. 
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Islamization and Building Conversion 

EPIC HEROES AFTER THE BABA RASUL REVOLT 

CHAPTER 7 


T ib is study has examined one aspect of the 
complex relationship between the visual world 
and religious authority; the previous chapters 
have considered how buildings aid in projecting 
this authority through time. The focus on the 
future and on future generations was also very 
much in the minds of the people considered in 
this study. To underline how buildings function 
within an idealized future, 1 would like to end 
with a story about a family and a building. The 
story is found in the Dcinishmendncune, the Ana¬ 
tolian Turkish epic of the Muslim hero Malik 
Danishmend. 1 

Although the story takes place in post-Manzik- 
crt (1071) Anatolia, it was not written down until 
1279, a period described by Cemal Kafadar as a 
time of reconciliation between the house of the 
Seljuks and Turkmen warriors/ It was also a time 
of increased Mongol control following the trial 
and death of Muln al-Dln. The first extant written 
version was copied by an Amir c AlT in 1 okat 
around the year 1315-' 

The story of the Danishmendname is set in 
two locations: the region around Amasya and that 
around Malatya. These areas had been the main 
strongholds of the Danishmendid empire and 
were the two primary sites of the Baba Rasul revolt 
(see fig. 4) / The action of the story follows that of 
the revolt, as it begins in Malatya and ends in 
Amasya. 


THE TEXT 

The Dcinishmendncime falls within the parameters 
of Ghazl literature in that it is a story about a war¬ 
rior who fights to expand the borders of the Islamic 
world and to gain converts. The story opens with 
an account of the inhabitants of the city of 
Malatya, who have just buried Sayyid Battal Ghazl 
and are gathered in the Friday mosque in desper¬ 
ate search of another ghazl warrior.' As they search 
for the aunts and cousins of the other g hcizis who 
had brought fame to their city, a messenger comes 
and tells them about a strong, intelligent, and wise 
man named Malik Danishmend, an offspring of 
the brother of Sayyid Battal Ghazl, one of the early 
Arab fighters against the Byzantines (eighth cen¬ 
tury).' - In addition to an impressive lineage that ties 
him to the local Anatolian landscape, Malik 
Danishmend also has had a vision of the Prophet 
and bears presents from the caliph in Baghdad, all 
signs of legitimation to his contemporaries. 

The people of Malatya respond to this messen¬ 
ger by sending an emissary to bring Malik Danish¬ 
mend back to their city. Successful in this venture, 
they are then able to store his caliphal honors 
while Danishmend fights the infidels of Rum. 

In the first part of his journey to expand the 
borders of Islam, Danishmend encounters a non- 
Muslim young man named Artuhi. Although the 
encounter begins on a hostile note, ArtuhT and 
Danishmend become friends and sit down to 
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exchange their stories. ArtuhT tells of the trials and 
tribulations of his quest to win the hand of Efru¬ 
miye, the daughter of the Christian governor of 
Amasya, while Danish mend speaks of his mission 
to fight for Islam. Out of his respect for his new 
friend, ArtuhT converts to Islam, swearing to aid 
Danishmend in his battles for the faith if Danish- 
mend can help him win the hand of Efrumiye. 

The major portion of the text takes the reader 
through various battles and the joining of ArtuhT 
and Efrumiye. Malik Danishmend and his two 
companions are successful in spreading the faith. 
They take Amasya from Efrumiye’s wicked father. 
Efrumiye and ArtuhT name their child Khalif 
GhazT, and in a final act of conquest, the church 
of Efrumiye’s father is converted into the Khalif 
GhazT Madrasa.* 

USES OF ARCHITECTURE 

Within the Danishmendname, acts of architec¬ 
tural transformation and rebuilding punctuate the 
conquest of each city and the conversion of its 
populace to Islam. At each major point in the 
story —from the Friday mosque in Malatya to 
the convent of the ascetic Harkil—the reader is 
told detailed information about local buildings. 
Such details allow the reader to place the story 
of the battles of Malik Danishmend GhazT 
against Byzantine rulers and infidels into a 
local landscape. 

Religious buildings also play a significant role 
in marking divisions in the sequence of events in 
the Danishmendname. The three sections of the 
text—the introduction of Danishmend and his 
meeting with ArtuhT; the interconnected battles, 
which form the body of the text; and the conclu¬ 
sion of the work, which reintegrates Danishmend 
into a long list of past and future heroes of Islam — 
are marked by detailed descriptions of religious 
buildings. A large church enclosed within a rihat 
marks the passage from the first section to the 


second. Inside the church, ArtuhT speaks to an 
Armenian monk named Harkil, who, after recog¬ 
nizing the greatness of Malik Danishmend and 
Islam, tells ArtuhT how to win Efrumiye. The bat¬ 
tles that they wage against Efrumiye’s father, the 
governor of Amasya, form the actions of the epic 
and the body of the text. Thus, this building is the 
frame for a scene that represents the true begin¬ 
ning of the epic, and reminds the reader that a 
new and different sequence will occur. The reader 
is brought to the end of the last battle and the 
beginning of a new sequence by the transforma¬ 
tion of Efrumiye’s father’s church into tire Khalif 
GhazT Madrasa by Khalif GhazT, the son of ArtuhT 
and Efrumiye. This transformation marks the end 
of the epic of the Danishmendname and the end 
of the time of the Danishmendids. 

Within the two stories that constitute the 
Danishmendname— DSnishmend GhazT’s battles 
of conquest and conversion and ArtuhT’s attempts 
to win the love of Efrumiye, the destruction and 
rebuilding of Efrumiye’s father’s church and its 
transformation into the Khalif GhazT Madrasa 
functions also as the resolution of the infatuation 
that begins the first part of the story. The conquest 
of Efrumiye and Amasya are conflated with the 
birth of Khalif GhazT, who continues the con¬ 
quests of ArtuhT and Danishmend GhazT. The 
conversion of the church of Khalif GhazT’s grand¬ 
father, the Christian governor who did so much to 
prevent his parents' marriage, epitomizes the Mus¬ 
lim conquest of Amasya. In this way, both Khalif 
GhazT’s life and his madrasa become emblematic 
of the union achieved against the wishes and 
power of the Christian enemy of tire great Malik 
Danishmend. 

The Danishmendname is, like many other 
medieval Anatolian epics, a talc that organizes its 
sequence of events around a basic theme of acts of 
conquest and conversion, within which past, pres¬ 
ent, and future time conflate. As oral tales these 
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epics praise past and present heroes at the same 
time tiiat they speak to the larger purpose of prais¬ 
ing Islam and its rulers.' In the case of the Danish- 
mendname, each successful conquest and 
conversion achieved by Malik Danishmend and 
his fellow warriors argues for the superiority and 
righteousness of both the Danishmendids and a 
distinct line of Islamic GhazI rulers who fought 
against the Byzantines. When the Seljuks commis¬ 
sioned a written copy of the text, the line beginning 
with Savyid Battal GhazI was extended beyond the 
Danishmendids to end with the Seljuks."' 

The Danishmendnatne forms a history that 
both completes activities of the past, the battles 
begun by Savyid Battal through the conquests of 
Malik Danishmend, and prefigures the future by 
its link to present heroes. The conclusion of the 
Ddnishmendname mentions a long list of.pre- 
Islamic Persian rulers. These rulers are embedded 
within a cycle of life and death that compares life 
to a caravansaray stop, where people come and go 
without cease. Having the 1315 edition end with 
the Seljuks, the dynast)' that conquered the 
Danishmendids and also patronized the first writ¬ 
ten copy of the Ddnishmendname, makes the 
Seljuks the dynast)' that fulfilled Savyid Battal’s 
destiny and implies they would be the ones to 
carry this legacy into the future. 

Within this epic, the Khalif GhazI Madrasa sig¬ 
nals both the beginning and completion of the 
epic, serving as the textual device that links the 
past, the Danishmendid warriors, with the future 
Seljuk leaders whose rule is made legitimate by 
this link. In this way, the Ddnishmendname shows 
how the transformation of the Khalif GhazI 
Madrasa, from a church to a madrasa, is meant to 
be read. Likewise, the Ddnishmendname s expla¬ 
nations for the reconfiguration of the physical 
space of a Muslim city ultimately affected how 
and why both the building and the manuscript 
were funded and embellished in later periods. 


BUILDING CONVERSION IN ISLAMIC 
STUDIES 

Unfortunately, it is rare to find a detailed context 
for every act of building conversion. In addition to 
the paucity of certain kinds of source materials, 
most explanations for the transformation of urban 
sites in the Islamic context have concentrated on 
major buildings such as mosques and madrasas. 
More important, modern scholars generally have 
presented building conversion as a single dramatic 
act of construction expressing the power and legiti¬ 
macy of a new religious and dynastic order." Fur¬ 
thermore, they have largely argued that this 
architectural program signaled elite dominance to 
largely undifferentiated masses rendered sub¬ 
servient by military and economic reversals. This 
framework fails to ask basic questions about the 
composition of these audiences and how various 
segments of the population might have reacted to 
the conversion of their cities. It thus ignores the 
active and dynamic nature of these audiences. 
Finally, these studies understand religious conver¬ 
sion as a complete and final act and avoid dealing 
with the fluid nature of religious belief in some 
parts of the medieval world. 

In the scholarship of the architecture of pre- 
Ottoman Anatolia, few detailed accounts exist of 
the reuse of Byzantine structures. 1 '' Monographs on 
Turkish art usually ignore the implications of the 
reuse of earlier buildings and building materials, 
tending to dismiss this reuse as motivated only by- 
utilitarian concerns. With few exceptions, classi¬ 
cists and Byzantine historians searching only for 
the remains of antiquity' have not tried to explain 
why and how certain materials were reused by 
later patrons. This makes it difficult for art histori¬ 
ans to study trends in the reuse of building materi¬ 
als and establish why some materials were 
reworked while others were given places of honor, 
such as around main portals or the tombs of holy- 
men. Yet the reuse of former building materials 
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FIGURE 42 

Amasya, Khatif GhazT Madrasa 
and iodge. 


r 


was an important component a Seljnk style of 
architecture that took into account the mixed 
audiences of central Anatolia. 

Remnants of the Khalif GhazT Madrasa com¬ 
plex can still be seen in a neighborhood on the 
southwestern border of the city of Amasya, outside 
the original walls, across from the citadel and the 
Pontic tombs. The building structure Iras suffered 
enormously from Amasya’s large number of earth¬ 
quakes. Although today’s Khalif GhazT complex is 
little more than an octagonal tomb with a pyra¬ 
mid-shaped roof resting on an earlier foundation, 
remnants of the adjoining madrasa could still be 
seen in the early twentieth century, attached to the 
western end of the tomb. The facade of the 
madrasa contained a series of arcades. These 
arcades, part of the previous Byzantine church, 
were filled in with rubble and covered, either with 
stucco or another material, to form the fagade of 
the Khalif GhazT Madrasa.' A third building, 
located on the southern side of the tomb, is also 


connected to the Khalif GhazT Madrasa and linked 
to the Khanqah MesTidT, a dervish lodge under¬ 
stood by some authors as an important site of the 
so-called Baba Rasul revolt (fig. 42).” 

The Khalif GhazT complex presents us with 
some prominent and perplexing examples of the 
reuse of buildings and building materials. It was 
built on a Christian site, within a church structure. 
A number of notable remnants are displayed or 
incorporated in the structure. The Khalif GhazT 
tomb, for example, contains an ancient sarcopha¬ 
gus, believed to mark the site of the body of-Khalif 
GhazT. It is decorated with, among other things, 
Dionysian images and has been dated to the early 
Christian period.' Furthermore, travelers from the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries noted 
three slabs of w hite marble, fragments of an archi¬ 
trave, deeply inscribed with Greek letters, forming 
the portal of the madrasa.' 1 ' 

The choice to use these inscribed marble frag¬ 
ments in a prominent location over the entrance to 
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the madrasa, especially when later juxtaposed with 
a building inscription in Arabic script, is signifi¬ 
cant. For it was well within the range of the 
Seljuk craftsmen to have covered these remnants, 
making the Greek script indistinguishable. How¬ 
ever, according to Hamilton and Cumont, these 
craftsmen instead worked the pieces of architrave, 
along with other remnants of antique buildings, 
such as architraves, friezes, and cornices, into a 
display on the facade. The Greek inscriptions 
were part of a sequence of inscriptions that 
formed a single text or decree. A fourth part of the 
inscription was displayed on the walls of the 
citadel, as part of a doorway. Broken up, the 
Greek inscription on the Khalif GhazT complex 
had a different semantic content than the Arabic 
one, which stated that the patron had endowed 
this blessed madrasa in the year 606/1209-10. 
However, it is important lo look beyond the 
semantic message of the inscription, since a large- 
part of the population of medieval Amasva was 
semiliterate and read neither Arabic nor Greek. 
Read one way, the Arabic and Greek inscriptions 
were signs that designated ownership. In the pub¬ 
lic spaces of Amasva, Arabic was used not only for 
foundation inscriptions but to provide details of 
sales of various sections of the city. Juxtaposed 
with Greek writing, the inscriptions addressed a 
larger audience, detailing a genealogy of owner¬ 
ship. 

According to the building inscription, the 
madrasa was built by the amir Mujahid al 
Mubariz al-Dln Khalif Alp ibn TusT in the reign 
of the Seljuk sultan Kavkhusraw.' Khalif Alp, the 
patron of the building, was not Khalif GhazT, 
child of a Danishmendid warrior, but a Seljuk 
amir descended from property owners from the 
southwestern part of the city. 1 ' However, although 
he was not the man buried in the tomb, he did 
fulfill the promise prefigured by Khalif GhazT. As 


a warrior of the Seljuks he was, according to a 
building foundation deed of 1222, able to support 
the madrasa with Christian properties. A large por¬ 
tion of the funds were used to produce a select 
group of HanafT scholars. 1 " 

THE KHALIF GHAZI COMPLEX AND 
THE BABA RASUL REVOLT 

Less than twenty years after this endowment was 
made, Amasya was seized by the Baba Rasul revolt. 
For a time, the city was controlled by the followers 
of Baba Ilyas, who, according to Huseyin 
Husameddin, spread his propaganda from the 
Khanqah MesTidT, the dervish lodge that may 
have been attached to the Khalif GhazT Madrasa. 

Shortly after the revolt was quashed, visible 
signs of the relationship between Christians and 
Turkmens were removed from the city. A second 
church in the southwestern end of Amasya was 
converted into a mosq ue-madrasa. Efforts were 
once again made to disguise the cultural contra¬ 
dictions encountered by every resident of the city 
and, though not parallel, also presented by the 
urban topography. The leader of the revolt was 
killed and hung from the tower of the citadel, 
where all could see his body. The Seljuk sultan 
patronized a written copy of the Dcinishmendname 
to inscribe a Turkmen hero into a long line of pre- 
Islamic rulers and close the distance between the 
Turkmens, who formed the majority of the rebels, 
and the Seljuks. The book reasserted the link 
between the Danishmenclids and Seljuks by reem¬ 
phasizing the relationship between Khalif GhazT 
and the amir buried in his tomb. 

According to a later building foundation deed, 
the dervish lodge attached to the Khalif GhazT 
Madrasa restricted its membership to the followers 
of Jalal al-Dln Rum!, a man known for his hostility 
toward Turkmens. Furthermore, this was not the 
last of the changes that would be made in its reli- 
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gious affiliations, for these continued to be altered 
through the tangled and contradictory histories of 
medieval Anatolia. 

Although legends such as the Danishmendname 
helped turn buildings into pilgrimage sites, these 
were not the only causes. The details of how Sivas, 
Tokat, and Amasya became pilgrimage centers on 
the north-south route illustrate much about Sufism 
and religious transformation in Anatolia. Prior to 
the Muslim conquest, there were a number of 
Saint George shrines and other Christian sites on 
the north-south route. By the time Ibn Battuta trav¬ 
eled along this route in the fourteenth century, 
these shrines had been rededicated to the semi¬ 
legendary Muslim prophet Khidr.There was a 
Khidr mountain in Merzifon, a Khiclr Ilyas dervish 
lodge in Amasya, a Khidirlik bridge in Tokat, and a 
column named after Khiclr in the main mosque of 
Sivas A The process by which Saint George and 
other Christians became associated with and were 
eventually replaced by Khidr and Khidr variants 
was fueled by the accounts of dervishes whose sto¬ 
ries and legends filled the mandqibs of the period. 
For example, Khidr plays a large role in Elwan 
Qelebi’s manaqib. The dervishes associated with 
his tomb also describe the site as a place Khidr vis¬ 
ited." As important, these Khidr sites in Sivas, 
Tokat, and Amasya were easily linked to Khidr sites 
on the southern end of the route in Syria and Iraq. 

After the Seljuk defeat at Kose Dag, two amirs 
who were able to form quasi-independent dynas¬ 
ties, Fakhr al-DTn c AlT and Minn al-Dln Pervane, 
altered the landscape under their control to secure 
their rule. These two amirs and their offspring sup¬ 
ported building activity-along the routes through 
their lands. Fakhr al-Dln 'All, to appeal to a new- 
political base of Christians and Turkmens, built 
along the former eastern border of the Seljuk 
regime, while Mu‘ln al-DTn built in the north.' 1 


Through their efforts, new routes were developed 
from Sinope through Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya to 
Kayseri, Konya, and out toward the Mediterranean 
ports or Syria. 

Another pilgrimage attraction in Sivas was the 
rediscovered graves of early Arab warriors. These 
graves were rediscovered on or near famous Chris¬ 
tian monasteries, further encouraging inter¬ 
changes between Christians and Muslims. In the 
early thirteenth century, the grave of Sayyid Battal 
was “discovered” by the Seljuk sultan ‘Ala’ al-DTn, 
who had built a “castle of the Messiah” six miles 
south of Eski§ehir, after the completion of which 
his mother had dreamed that Sayyid Battal was 
buried in the building. The site of this castle lies 
on the pilgrimage route from Constantinople to 
Mecca and must have attracted large numbers of 
pilgrims. According to. Hasluck, it was built on a 
Christian holy site and incorporated ruins of a 
Byzantine monastery/' Al-Battiil was reputed to 
have taken part in the Arab raids of the eighth cen¬ 
tury and was killed at Afyon Kara Hisar. He was 
popularized during Seljuk times through a text 
about his life that exalted another Arab warrior 
named ‘Alxl al-Wahhab. In 1325 Ahmed ibn 
Cakirhan built a tomb dedicated to ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab two kilometers east of Sivas, in what 
could be construed as an effort to attract pilgrims 
from further east. 

Thirteenth- and fourteenth-century dervish 
lodges endowed in Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya pro¬ 
vided sites for all of the different audiences travel¬ 
ing along pilgrimage, migration, and caravan 
routes. Building up these cities moved routes far¬ 
ther west and north. More important, these dervish 
lodges and the cities in which they were founded 
supported reformulated communities drawn from 
these groups of travelers; they were also part of a 
larger phenomenon in which the base of political 
support shifted to an urban and immigrant ele- 
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ment that had once been successfully excluded 
from government. In this way, dervish lodges in 
Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya helped to redefine and 
present a historical past that forged a cultural 
alignment between Mongols, Turkish tribes, 
Christians, and dervish orders. 

Within the visual topography of Sivas, Tokat, 
and Amasya, dervish lodges served a dual function, 
one within the city and one tied to other cities 
connected by the trade and immigration routes. 
Thirteenth-century dervishes succeeded in doing 


what scholars connected with rnadrasas could 
not: they successfully assimilated different forms 
of religious expression and formed them into a 
new ideological system that allowed for a plurality 
of shared beliefs and practices. The inclusion and 
coexistence of different beliefs, especially Christ¬ 
ian ones, was in dramatic contrast to the practices 
of the madrasa. This symbolic system was repre¬ 
sented by a specific treatment of building rem¬ 
nants and a shared visual vocabulary that sought to 
displace and separate itself from the madrasa. 





Epilogue 


Come , come again. 

Come again , whatever you are. 

If you are an infidel, worshiper of fire or of idols, 
come again. 

Our court is not the threshold of despair. 

If you have broken your repentance vows a hundred times, come again. 

—Jalal al-DIn Rum!’ 


I end this study with a passage displayed on the 
wall of Rumfs tomb in Konya. Although its mes¬ 
sage of welcome is evident in the English transla¬ 
tion, within the original Persian text there are a 
number of allusions to wandering and return. The 
word bdz, which begins the passage, is often, as 
here, translated as “to come back again and 
again.” Yet, the word also means “falcon,” and its 
inclusion here suggests that, like the falcon, those 
who have wandered from their source can find 
their way home. In the passage, the place desig¬ 
nated as this home is described as the threshold of 
a court, indicated by the word dargah, which, 
although it usually means “court” or “threshold,” 
is also used to designate a dervish lodge. 

Writing from the United States in the year 
2002, it seems impossible to understand how 
these meanings translated into the experience of 
the medieval Anatolian city', where so many peo¬ 
ple had neither the context nor the content to 
comprehend their new homes. In Recognizing 
Islam, Michael Gilsenan describes the sense of 
moving through a new city', with “spaces that oth¬ 
ers define in ways that the wanderer only dimly 
intuits and which seem sometimes frightening, 


sometimes so full as to be overwhelming.”’ As he 
points out, some of the strength of this experience 
comes from wondering both how and where to 
walk. I wrote this book with the thoughts of all 
who faced relocation to a new city' where the 
organization of space was not only unknown to 
them but in a state of flux. This book is modeled 
on their journeys and attempts to understand what 
it might have meant for them to find a place 
where they could reinvent their world. 

The cities that these Sufis inhabited presented 
different faces to each traveler. All we need do is 
compare the accounts of Sivas written by two trav¬ 
elers from the first half of the fourteenth century to 
understand the sentiment behind Gilsenan’s 
words. Ibn Battuta, who was met at the gates of the 
city ; by two akhi groups fighting to offer him shel¬ 
ter, wrote fondly of Sivas. Whereas when al- 
Qazvvin! visited, he wrote of a city- overrun by- 
Turkmens and sin, a city in which he encountered 
a muhtasib (market inspector) drinking wine.' 

For those who settled in these cities and found 
a community', the process by which they founded 
their new homes was tied up with their roles as 
interpreters of these homes. Their imprint on 




these cities is expressed throughout hagiographies 
and other written works. RumT’s biographer begins 
his account of Rum! and his circle with a descrip¬ 
tion of RumT’s father’s inspection of Konya’s new 
fortifications. In his role as interpreter of forms, 
RumT’s father tempered his praise for the strength 
of the walls by noting that they were little protec¬ 
tion against “the sighs and moans of the oppressed, 
which leap a thousand walls.” He finished his tour 
by advising the sultan that “the real stronghold was 
the blessing of his subjects.’" 

After 1243, when the Seljuks of Runt lost the 
Battle of Kose Dag to the Mongols, political 
authority was increasingly claimed by local rulers 
who needed to gain the blessing of their subjects 
through alliances with Sufi shaikhs. To many of 
the Sufis who relocated to Anatolia, the madrasa 
represented a worldliness that stood in the way of 
God. In challenging conventional religious prac¬ 
tices and the buildings associated with them, 

RCunT even wrote that “unless the madrasas and 
minarets perish, the wandering dervish can reach 
no state he can cherish.”' Although there is some 
danger in interpreting Sufi poetry too literally, 
there is little question that Sufis were developing 
new ideas about spaces for religious thought and 
practice. 

The location of these dervish lodges was dra¬ 
matically different from that before 1240, when 
they had been found in small villages or on roads 
between cities. The placement and orientation of 
these dervish lodges altered the organization of 
space within Sivas, Tokat, and Amasya. Before 
1240, the ruling dynasties had supported a spatial 
order that divided the urban core into two separate 
areas. The first area was defined by the Muslim 
ruling dynasty, which confined itself to the envi¬ 
rons of the citadel, isolating itself fromJhe subject 
non-Muslim and non-Turkish population. The 
second area, the remainder of the urban core, 
inhabited by the non-Muslim and non-Turkish 


population, was, in turn, divided into separate 
communities that could be viewed by the Danish- 
mendid or Seljuk rulers from a safe distance. 
Through this placement of buildings, the govern¬ 
ing elite maintained and elaborated a physical dis¬ 
tance of itself from the heterogeneous market 
district and population. Looked at another way, 
the support of institutions, tike mosques and 
madrasas, in which the language of instruction 
and worship was alien to the local populace, rein¬ 
forced the social and political distance between 
the local populace and the governing elite. With 
some exceptions, mosques and madrasas were 
located only in the citadel area. In the rare 
instances when Seljuk patrons built dervish lodges 
before 1240, they located them next to such offi¬ 
cial constructions as citadels, madrasas, or 
mosques. Placed in such proximity to the official 
constructions, the single dervish lodges built in 
Sivas and Tokat became as elite and selective as 
mosques or madrasas. 

Mixing the activities of dervish lodges with the 
rhythms of city life brought a new audience to the 
lodges, people who may not have set out looking 
for these buildings but were drawn to them 
because of what they saw and heard. Yet, even 
though dervish lodges were accessible structures, 
residents and travelers of medieval Anatolia did 
not share a standard definition of their function 
and meaning. As I have argued, there were too 
many groups with too many differing views of 
these buildings for such a definition to be possible. 

In thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anatolia, 
various groups tried to control and define these 
buildings against the backdrop of a dramatically 
changing world. For patrons, dervish lodges func¬ 
tioned as pious institutions that could be registered 
as waqf. As such, they were a viable form of invest¬ 
ment. Because the initial investment required for 
a dervish lodge could be less than that for other 
pious buildings, lodges represented one of the 
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cheapest of protected endowments. Besides these 
financial incentives, patrons also wanted to be 
associated with the prestige and piety of such pop¬ 
ular charismatic figures as Jalal al-Dln Rum! and 
Fakhr al-Dln 'Iraqi. Through the building of 
dervish lodges, patrons created permanent monu¬ 
ments to their close relationship with Sufi shaikhs. 

The story of these patrons was only part of the 
process that made these buildings so significant to 
the history of late Seljuk and early Bey!ik Anatolia. 
The support, function, meaning, and location of 
these lodges were crucial in establishing hierar¬ 
chies of authority in the rapidly changing cities of 
the period, and the formal and institutional meth¬ 
ods through which these lodges communicated 
that authority were integral to the period’s spiritual 
revival. Not only did these buildings become the 
homes to some of the greatest leaders in Sufi 
thought, but in these institutions many of the piv¬ 
otal works of Sufi philosophy and literature were 
written. 

The growth of various structures for Sufis was, 
like many Sufi practices, an innovation. As build¬ 
ings and institutions, medieval dervish lodges had 
little or no connection to what had been under¬ 
stood as a legally established pious institution. For 
this reason, communities centered around indi¬ 
vidual dervishes, dynastic groups, and legal forma¬ 
tions all used a variety of terms for designating 
and describing individual and generic dervish 
lodges. All these things—-the multiple terminol¬ 
ogy and the controversial status —meant that 
dervish lodges were in many ways incomplete. As 
buildings they stood out in city spaces as orphan 
children bearing long and detailed instructions 
about their use and care. 

The lack of intellectual and legal categories for 
dervish lodges found its material equivalent in the 
very structure of these buildings. Unlike other 
buildings, in which the lines between public and 
private were distinctly drawn, medieval Anatolian 


dervish lodges were distinguished by a number of 
semiopen spaces. Qur’an chanters sat by large 
tomb windows that opened onto main thorough¬ 
fares allowing access into the tomb. On market 
days, the outside of these buildings became an 
extension of the interior space in offering food and 
other charity." Such structural flexibility may be 
one of the reasons many of the buildings in this 
study continued to be adapted and used well into 
the nineteenth century. 

The dervish lodges of Sivas, Tokat, and 
Amasva became central sites in community forma¬ 
tion both because of this structural and institu¬ 
tional flexibility and in reaction to it. In these 
cities the Baba Rasul revolt became one of the 
defining moments in the history of dervish lodges 
and, concurrently, Turkmen-Seljuk-Christian rela¬ 
tions. As a brief history of Sivas, Tokat, and 
Amasva reveals, the revolt initiated a cycle of 
events that led to a marked increase in the number 
and importance of dervish lodges in these cities. 
The revolt also added a new definition to dervish 
lodges as sites of political revolt. 

In disparate accounts of the revolt, Baba Rasul 
was described as everything from a Christianized 
Seljuk to a Turkmen from Kefersud who allied 
with an ‘ulama from Khurasan. Although this 
range of descriptions may at first appear perplex¬ 
ing, it reflects the many-sided face of religious 
revolt in Anatolia. The only consistency in these 
accounts is their description of the antagonism 
toward the Seljuks. 

This study problematizes the widely accepted 
belief that dervish lodges worked in acculturating 
immigrants and non-Muslim residents to the 
beliefs and codes of a Muslim Turkish state. In 
contrast, it places dervish-lodge communities out¬ 
side of any central government or religious struc¬ 
ture and focuses on the centrality of these 
buildings in community formation. This approach 
also challenges what has been understood about 
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the fast pace of Islamization and Turkification in 
Anatolia. We actually know very little about how 
or even whether large-scale conversions took place 
at this time. This does not mean, however, that 
Anatolia remained unchanged from 1240 to 1350. 
The increased pace of Turkish Muslim immigra¬ 
tion to Anatolia ushered in a period of massive 
social and political change that, among other 
things, resulted in new mixes of Christians and 
Muslims and an increasing concern with religious 
boundaries. 

Sufism flourished in the dynamic intellectual 
environment of medieval Anatolia. At the same 
time, larger developments in Sufism occurred dur¬ 
ing this period. Although Sufism has always 
included individual travelers, it was not until the 
medieval period that the mystic path was codified 
into a set of practices and rituals followed by com¬ 
munal groupings around mystic leaders. During 
the period of this study, these communities began 
to write manuals and hagiographies describing 


steps, stages, and notable travelers along the mystic 
path. The hagiographies written in thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century Anatolia incorporated a number 
of Sufi lodges and other building sites into their 
descriptions of the mystic path, creating a sacred 
landscape in which buildings served as places 
where group identities were constructed and com¬ 
municated. By doing this, these writers set up dia¬ 
logues between written texts and buildings. These 
dialogues were crucial to the formation of Sufi 
communities, which coalesced around the texts 
and interpretations of Sufi saints. One crucial ele¬ 
ment that held these communities together was a 
shared understanding of the landscape in which 
the saints and their disciples performed their great 
deeds. In providing these communities with a com¬ 
mon vision of the landscape around them, the writ¬ 
ers of these texts ensured that a specific audience 
was constantly using that same landscape to reenact 
the history and destiny of a growing number of 
followers. 
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Faraj [Bar Hebraeus), Abu l Earac tarihi, 
Turkish translation by Omer Riza Dogrul 
(Ankara: Turk Tarih Kurumu, 1987), 

2:539-40; Kopriilu, Tiirk edebivati’nda ilk 
mutasavviflar, 175-78; Ahmet Ya^ar Ocak, 
xin Yiizyilda Anadolu'da Baba Rest// 
(Babailer) isyam ve Anadolu nun 
islamlapnast tarihindeki yen' (Istanbul: 
Dergfth YaymIan. .1980); Elwan Qelebi, 


Mendkibu'I-kudsiyye fi menasibi’l-iinsiyye, 
ed. Ismail E. F.riinsal and Ahmet Ya^ar 
Ocak, 2d ed. (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, 
‘ 995 >- 

49. 7 arikh-i Al-i Saljuq dar Anatoli: 
Anadolu Selquklutari devleti tarihi in, 
trans. FcrkUin Nafiz Uzluk (Ankara; Ornek 
Matbaasi, 1952), 31 and 64; Ibn Blbi-Erzi, 
498. Ahmet Ya$ar Ocak, who wrote his 
doctoral thesis on the Baba Rasul revolt, 
claims that the main cause of the revolt was 
the policies of Kayklmsraw 11. See Ocak, 

La revolte de Baba Resul ou la formation de 
I'heterodoxie nwsulmanc en Anatolic an 
xirle siecle (Istanbul, 1973), chap. 2, and 
his xin Yiizyilda Anadolu'da Baba Resitl. 
An excellent summary of the revolt is found 
in Ahmet T. Karamustafa, “F.arlv Sufism in 
Eastern Anatolia.” 

50. Hiiseyin Htisameddin, Amasya tar- 
ihi (Istanbul: N'ajm (stiqbal Matbaasi, 
1329-32), 2:263-373. hi addition, the 
leading historian of the revolt, Ahmet Yn$ar 
Ocak, has argued that both Turkmen and 
Christian groups were deeply influenced by 
the leader of the revolt. See Ocak, La 
revoke de Baba Resul, 59, 73, 

51. In a recent interpretation, Irene 
Beldiceann-Steinherr questions whether 
the revolt was intended to overthrow the 
Seljuk sultan. Using information found in 
Ottoman registers on where the descen- 
daifts of Baba Rasul settled, she argues that 
scarcity of land led to rivalries between 
Turkmens and Christians, w hich in turn 
led to the events of the revolt. Because the 
perception of this revolt was as important to 
the history of Anatolian cities as the actual 
events, her interpretation does not change 
the fact that historians living close to the 
time of the revolt saw it as an uprising 
against the Seljuk sultan. See her “La 
‘revolte 7 des Baba'i en 1240: Visait-cllc vrai- 
ment le renversement du pouvoirseld- 
joukide?” Turcica 30 (1998): 99-118. 

52. Ibn Blbi-Erzi, 49S-501. 

53. According to Hanid Allah Mustawfi 
Qaz.wim, the sultanate of Rt'ini was divided 
among the dynasties of the ten amirs who 
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succeeded the Seijuks. See his Suzbnt ut- 
Qulub , trails. Guy Le Strange. E. {. \V. 

Gibb Memorial Series, vot. 23 (London: 
Luzac & Co., 1 9 15-u)), pt. 1, 2 5S. 

54. Vryonis, Decline of Medieval Hel¬ 
lenism , 138-39; for more on the beylik and 
Ottoman periods, see Mehmet Fuad 
Kopriilu, The Origins of the Ottoman 
Empire, trails. Gary I,eiser (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1992); 
tJzunyarsili, Amidolu beylikleri re 
Akkoyunhi, 162-68; Ya$ar Yiicei, Eretna 
devleti: Kadi Burhaneddin Ahmed ve devleti, 
mutahluirten re Erzincan emirligi (Ankara: 
TilrkTarih Kunimu, 1989); Paul VVittek, 
in forma lion de /'Empire Ottoman (Lon¬ 
don: Variorum. 1982); and Halil tnajcik. 
The Ottoman Empire: Vie Classical Age, 

1 ;oo-->6oo, trans. Colin briber and N. 
itzkowitz(New York: Praeger. 1973). 

35. Osman Turan, "Le droit terrien 
sous les Seldjoukides de Turquic,” Revue 
des etudes islamkpies 16 (1948): 2 5-49. 

56. He is sometimes also credited with 
building a diir al-siySdn in Sivas. But 
according to a letter from Rashid al-Dtn, 
the building was built by ChaZiin Khan. 

Sec Browne, Literary llistoiy of Persia, 83. 

57. Monika Gronkc, "Les notables 
b aniens a lepoque mongole; Aspects 
economiques et sociattx d’apres les docu¬ 
ments du sanctuaire d'Ardebil, “ in Docu¬ 
ments de 1‘Islam medieval: Nouvelles 
perspectives de recherche: A ctes de la table 
ronde, ed. Yusuf Ragib (Cairo: Institut 
franqais d'archeologie orientate, 1991), 
117-20, and idem. Derwische in Vorhof der 
Macht (Stuttgart: F, Steiner Verlag, 1993). 

58. Shams al-Din Ahmad al-'Arifl al- 
AflakT, Maniikib cd-'arifln. ed. Tahsin 
Yazici, 2 vols. (Ankara: Turk Tarih 
Kurumu, 1976). Yaztci's Turkish transla¬ 
tion is referred to by its title. Ariflerin 
menkibeleri, 2 vols. (Istanbul: I Ittrriyet, 
1973). From this point on, Yazici's edition 
of the Persian text will be referred to as 
Aflakt-Yazict. Occasional references to 
Huart's translation will be referred to as 
AflakT-Huart. See Shams al-Din Ahmad 


ai-'Arifi ai-Aflaki, Les saints des derriches 
lourtmtrs [Maniikib al-‘arifin], trans. 
Clement Huart (Paris: E. Leroux, 

1918-22). Rumi is known by a number of 
names: for example, .Mawliina ("Our Mas¬ 
ter") in Persian and Mevlana in Turkish. 

To avoid showing deference to one tradi¬ 
tion or another, this study uses RiimT, the 
most popular title for this figure. 

59. An example of the close relation¬ 
ship between Christians and dervishes can 
be found in the practices of the BektashT 
dervishes. 

Chapter 1 

1. Children of mixed marriages. 

2. Aflnki-Yazici. 1:236. 

3. These dates are not exact. For a 
description of Balia’ al-Din's journey to 
Konya, see Annemarie Seliininiel, i Am 
Wind You Arc Eire: The Life and Work of 
Rumi (Boston: Shambhala. 1992), 11-17, 
and Jaliil al-Din Rumi, Kitab-1 fllii mil filii, 
trans. W. M. Thackston Jr. as Signs of the 
Unseen: The Discourses ol falaluddin Rumi 
(Putney, Vt.: Threshold. 1994). vii—viii. 
Lewis. Rumi: Past and Present, 35-74. has 
an excellent discussion of scholarship on 
Balia's journey. The primary sources for 
RumT's biography are the Ibitidandme by 
his son Sultan Walad and edited by Jaliil 
Huma'T(Tehran 1357 J1938-39)); 

FarTdun ibn Ahmad Sipahsalar's Risalah-i 
Eartdini ibn-i Alwiad Sipahsalar dar ahvid-i 
Mawliina jaliiluddhi MawhtwT. ed. Said 
NafisI (Tehran: Iqbal, 1325 [1984]); and 
Aflakfs Manitqib al-’iirifin. 

4. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 258. 

5. For Seljuk caravansarays.see Kurt 
Erdmann, Das aitalolische Karavansaray 
des 1 3. lahrlmnderts. 2 vols. (Berlin: Verlag 
Cebv. Mann. 1962). Osman Turan dis¬ 
cusses the function and funding of these 
buildings in his article “Seljuk Kervansatay- 
lari." Belle ten 10 (1946): 471-95. In 
recent years many more caravansarays have 
been found. The best source on these new 
caravansarays and on new ways to interpret 
their function is Aysil Tiikct Yavuz; see her 


“Concepts Tliat Shape Anatolian Seljuq 
Caravanserais," Mtti/arnas 14 (1997): 

80-95. and “Anadolu Selqukuklu donemi 
banian ve posta-menzil-derbent te$ki!atlari,” 
in Profesor Dogan Kiiban'a Armagitn {Istan¬ 
bul: Fren, 1966), 25-38. On the endow¬ 
ment deed of the caravansaray of Jaliil al-Din 
Qaratav. sec Osman Turan, “Seljuk devri 
vakfiyeleri,” Belleten 12 (1948): 17-1-1. 

6. Cahen. Pre-Ottoman Tinker. 

158-59. siting Ibn Said and Aim al-Fida, 
For a recent study of the Rum Seijuks con¬ 
ception of landscape, see Scott Rcdlord. 

L andscape and the State in Medieval Ana¬ 
tolia: Seljuk Cardens and Pavilions ol 
Alanya, Turkey. BAR International Series 
(Oxford: Arcltaeopress. 2000). 

7. Early in his reign. Kay-Qubad was 
forced to put down a rebellion by his amirs. 
Tiirikli-i Al-i SHljuq, 45-46: Ibn BtbT-F.rzi. 
113. 

8. For a discussion of this style, see 
Ethel Sara Wolper, “Portal Patterns in 
Seljuk and Beylik Anatoliain Aptullah 
Kurort iqin Yazilar: Essays in Honour of 
Aptullali Kuran. ed. Oigdem Kafescioglu 
and Lueienne Tliys-§enocak (Istanbul: 

Yapi Kredi Yaymlari. 1999),65-80. 

On (lie city walls of Sivas and Konya, see 
Nasir al-Dn Ibn al-Bibl. Die Seltsclm- 
kengeschichte des Ibn Blbi, trans. Herbert 
YV. Duda (Copenhagen: Munksgaard. 
1959). no. For a complete list of Kay- 
Qubitd s patronage, including bridges, cas¬ 
tles, and palaces, see ! loward Crane, 

“Notes on Saldjfiq Architectural Patronage 
in Thirteenth Century Anatolia." journal of 
the Economic and Social History 0/ the Ori¬ 
ent 36 (1993): 26-28. A detailed discus¬ 
sion of the building stages of the mosque in 
Konya is found in Scott Redford, “The 
Alaeddin Mosque in Konya Reconsidered," 
Artibus Asiae 51, 110s. 1-2 (1991): 54-72. 

9. The discussion between the previ¬ 
ous sultan and the famous Andalusian mys¬ 
tic Ibn ai-'ArabT was recorded by later 
historians. On this meeting, see Karim al- 
Dm Mahmud ibn Muhammad ai-Aqsarayi. 
MusameretuI nhhdr re musdyarat al-akhyar. 
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ed. Osman Turan (Ankara: Turk Tarih 
Kuminu, 1944). 527-28. 

10. Unlike some of Site other religious 
elites that migrated to Anatolia, Balia’ al- 
Dtn left Khurasan before the Mongo! con¬ 
quest. Lewis, Rtimi; Past and Present, 60. 

15. Najm al-Dtn RazT. Xlersad al-‘ebdd 
men al-mabda ela'I-nupad: The Path of 
Cod's Bondsmen from Origin to Re tarn, 
Persian Heritage Series, no- 55, trails. 
Hamid Algar (Delmar, N.Y.: Caravan 
Books, 19S2). 42-46. 

12. For a list of the positions under the 
Seljuk sultan Kaykhusraw, see al-AqsarayT. 
Musdmeretii'l ahbdrve musdyarat al- 
akltyar, 89-91. The number of deragotary 
comments about Sadr al-Dm’s followers in 
Rumi's writing suggests that there was some 
tension between the two figures. 

15. Despite the multiple connotations 
of the term “Turkmen,” this book will use 
the word only to designate nomadic groups. 
Thus, Turkmens differ from the Seljuks of 
Rum and other settled dynastic populations 
such as the Danishmcndids. 

14. These communities were, of course, 
in addition to the Turkmen principalities 
formed after the second half of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

15. AflakT-Yazici, 1:146 (no. 5/60). In 
this passage, RiimT is speaking about the 
Seljuk sultan ftukn al-DTn. in AflSki, the 
shaikh's name is MarandT. A similar 
account by Sipahsalar refers to the shaikh 
as Bozaghu; see his RisCilah-i ... dar ahvdl-i 
Mawlana jalaluddin Mawlaivi, S4-S5. 

16. Although there are otiier regions and 
eras in which buildings were visual markers 
of religious prestige, medieval Anatolia was 
somewhat unusual in the greater variety of 
its patrons and objects of patronage. 

17. One of the leading figures in the 
study of these texts is Ahmet Yaijar Ocak. 

See his Kdltiir larihi kaynagt olarak 
mendktbndmeler (Ankara: Turk Tarih 
Kurumu, 1992). 

18. Arthur j. Arberry, Sufism: An 
Account of the Mystics of Islam, 2d ed. 

(New York: Harper & Row. 1970), chap. 1. 


19. AflakT-Yazici. 1:28-29. 

20. My definition of “interpretive com¬ 
munity" is largely based on what Brian Stock 
calls a “textual community”: a microsociety 
organized around a common understanding 
of a script. See his Listening for the Text: On 
the Uses of the Past (Baltimore: Johns Hop¬ 
kins University Press, 1990 ! and The Impli¬ 
cations of Literacy: Written Language and 
Models of Interpretation in the Eleventh and 
't welfth Centuries (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1985). However, I use the 
term "interpretive community," and not 
“textual community." because the latter is 
often used to signal a broad change in how 
people thought about their world, in the 
Islamic world, such a type of textnality, 
where people began to think in terms of 
texts, had occurred before the time period of 
this study. “Interpretive community” also 
allows me to speak about the communities 
bound together through reference to a range 
of interpretive structures that do not fit 
neatly into the category "text." Some of 
these, like the layout of cities, were culturally 
coded systems that were not related to any 
textual sources hut were just as prominent in 
giving people a sense and a referent. For an 
interesting critique of Stock, see Patrick 
Geary, particularly his Phantoms of Remem¬ 
brance: .Memory and Oblivion at the End of 
the First Millennium (Princeton: Princeton 
University. 1994). who emphasizes that texts 
were developed through the interaction 
between the oral and the w ritten. 

21. See Clement Wuart. "De la vateur 
historique dcs memoires des derviches 
tourneurs," journal asiatique, 2d set., 19 

(1922 ): 508-17, and. for his translation. 

Ists saints des derviches tourneurs. 

22. Holbrook, “Diverse Tastes in the 
Spiritual Life." 

25. KopriiUi, Origins of the Ottoman 
Empire, 57. 

24. On these texts, see al-Nasm, Der 
anato/ische Dichter Nasiri (am 1 >00 ) und 
seitr Futuvvetnarne, ed. Franz Taeschner 
{l -eipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1944). Kxcerpts 
are published in Taesclmer's "Beitrage zur 


Geschiciitc der Achis in Amttolien (14.-15. 
Jhdt.) auf Grund neuer Quelien,” hlamica 
4 U929): 1-47. 

25. For a recent discussion of the a kins 
in Turkey, see the collection of essays from 
the 19S 5 symposium 'I'iirk kiiltiirii ve ahilik: 
ssi ahilik bayramr sempozyumu tebligleri, 

1 5—25 By!til 19$5 (Istanbul: Yaylacik Mat- 
baasi. 19861.155-69, and Mikail Rayram. 
Ahi I'Wreri ve a hi te§kildli'nin kuntlu§u 
(Konva: Danila Matbaaeihk veTicaret. 
1991), 7^-9^- 

26. Ibn Blbf-F.rzi, 186. 

27. Al-NasTrT. Der anatolische Dichter 
Nasiri. 

28. Vincent Cornell. Realm of the Saint: 
Power and Authorit}’ in Moroccan Sufism 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1998), 
10-11. Cornell cites David S. Powers's major 
work on Malik? law. “The Maliki Family 
Endowment: Legal Norms and Social Prac¬ 
tices," International journal of Middle East¬ 
ern Studies 25, no. 5 (1995): 596. 

29. For a study of recent approaches to 
this institution, see Miriam Hoexter, "Waqf 
Studies in the Twentieth Century: The 
Stale of the Art." journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient 41, no. 4 
(1998):474-95. 

50. Additionally, waqf documents for 
some of the extant buildings from these 
cities are missing. Possibly, some of these 
missing waqflyas. especially those for 
llkhiinkl-sponsored buildings, may be in 
Russian or Iranian archives; it is also possi¬ 
ble that, as Lisa Golombeck lias suggested, 
some shaikhs did not want to accept waqf 
endowment for fear that it would compro¬ 
mise the integrity of die lodge. She makes 
this point in her excellent article “Cult of 
Saints and Shrine Architecture in the Four¬ 
teenth Century," in Near Eastern Numis¬ 
matics. Iconography, Epigraphy, and 
History. 419-50. A similar point is made bv 
Leonard Lewisolin in Beyond Faith and 
Infidelity: The Sup Poetry■ and 't eachings of 
Mahmud Shabistari (Richmond, Surrey: 
Curzon. 1995). 

51. Stock, Implications of Literacy. 45. 
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Chapter 2 

1. AflakT-Yaztci, 1:398. 

2. In Ins work on Mahmud Shabistari, 
Leonard Lewisohn argued that beginning 
in the twelfth century Sufis from the Iran¬ 
ian world complained about the institution¬ 
alization of Sufi life and the restraints of life 
in the khdnqdh. See his Beyond Faith and 
Infidelity, 116-18. 

3. Fora recent discussion of these ten¬ 
sions, see Frederick de jongand Bernd 
Radtke's introduction to Islamic Mysticism 
Contested: t hirteen Centuries of Controver¬ 
sies and Polemics, ed. de Jong and Radtke 
(Leiden: iv J. Brill, 1999). 1-21. and, from 
the same volume, Josef Van F.ss, “Sufism 
and Its Opponents: Reflections on Topoi. 
Tribulations, and Transformations," 23-44. 

4. Some Sufis dismissed those associated 
with dervish lodges (kltdnqdlts) as “lesser" 
Sufis. See Devin DcWecse, “KliojagiinT Ori¬ 
gins and the Critique of Sufism: The 
Rhetoric of Communal Uniqueness in the 
Mandqib of Khoja 'Alt ‘Azizan RaniTtanT,” in 
Islamic Mysticism Contested, 494 and 503. 

5. In a recent study on Aleppo, Yasser 
Tahbaa has provided extensive documenta¬ 
tion on some of the dervish lodges in Syria. 
For the citations, see his Constructions of 
Power and Piety in Medieval Aleppo (Uni¬ 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1997), 164. 

6. The HanbalT scholar ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn al-Jawzi was one of the first to 
complain. See his Talhls Ihlfs (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-'llmiyya, n.d.l. 17;. For more 
on Ibn Taymiya, see Muhammad Umar 
Memon. Ibn Tayntiya's Struggle Against 
Popular Religion (The Plague: Mouton, 
1982); Th. Kuril Plonrerin. "Ibn Taymiya’s 
al-Sufiyah wa al-fuqara’,’ Arabica 32 
(1985): 219-44; and idem, “Sufism and 
its Detractors in Mamluk Fgypi: A Survey 
of Protagonists and Institutional Settings." 
in Islamic Mysticism Contested, 225-47. 

7. Taql al-Din AbT al-‘Abbas Ahmad 
ibn ‘AlT al-Maqriz.T, Al-MawcYiz wa-al-Ptihdr 
hi dhikr al-khitat wa-al-athdr {Baghdad, 
1970), 2:415-16. 


8. For an excellent survey of this phe¬ 
nomenon, see Carl F. Petry's Civilizational 
F.lite of Cairo in the iMler Middle Ages 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1981), 139. 

9. In Anatolia, as in other parts of the 
medieval Islamic world, dervish lodges 
began to perform many of the same func¬ 
tions as other buildings. Berkey. T mastitis- 
sion of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo, 
130-32; idem. "Culture and Society During 
the Middle Ages," in The Cambridge History 
of Egypt, vol. 1. edited by Carl F. Pctry 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
1998). 375-411, especially401; Muham¬ 
mad M. Amin, Al-Awqdf wa al-Haydt al- 
IjtimdTyah ft Misr, 646-923 H.//250-1J17 
M. (Cairo: D;lr ai-Nahda al-‘Arabiyya, 

1980), 204: and Michael Chamberlain, 
Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval 
Damascus. 1190-1350 (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1994), 54. 

10. According to Howard Crane, rieli 
amirs took over the patronage of buildings 
in Anatolia. See his "Notes on Saldjnk 
Architectural Patronage in Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury Anatolia." 22-24. 

n. For more on waqf see Mebmet Fuad 
Kopriilti. "Vakif miiessessesinin Inikuki 
iinihiycti vc tarilu tekamuiu," Vtikiflar dergisi 
2 (1942): 1-36: Johansen, Islamic Law on 
I .and Tax and Rent, 81; and Claude Cahcn. 
“[Economics. Society, Institutions,” in 'Hie 
Cambridge History of Islam (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1977), 519. 

12. For a detailed discussion of iqtd‘. 
see Ann K. S. Lambton, "Reflections on the 
Iqta," in Arabic and Islamic Studies in 
Honor of Hamilton A. R. Gibb, ed. G. Mak- 
disi (Leiden: fv J. Brill, 1965), 358-76. 

13. Most discussions of the transfer of 
the sultan’s lands to private hands are based 
on the account of Ibn Bib!’. See Ibn Bibt- 
F.r/.i, 642, The best summary and discus¬ 
sion of Ibn Bibi's account are found in 
OsmanTuransarticle “Lc droit terrien 
sous les Seldjoukides de Turquie.” For a 
general discussion of this development, see 
Gahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey. 173-88. 


14. Turan, "Le droit terrien." 30. 'flie 
transformation of mu Ik into waqf and the 
corresponding rise of land-owning families 
were phenomena that occurred within 
lands that followed plartafT practices. With 
rare exceptions, the Seljuks followed the 
HanafT madhab. On the relationship 
between the HanafT madhab and changes 
in the peasants’ relation to the land, see 
Baber Johansen, The Islamic i.aw on I .and 
lax and Rent (New York: Groom I lelm. 
19SS), cluip. 1, “The Birth of the Khariij 
Payer," 7-24. and chap. 2. "The Contract 
of Tenancy (Ijara): The 'Commodification' 
of the Productive Use of Land." 25-50. 
The transformation of mulk land into waqf. 
however, is different from the land-revenue 
system of mdlikdne-divani, which many 
scholars argue began as early as the time of 
the Seljuks of Rum and became increas¬ 
ingly popular during Ottoman rule. This 
revenue system divided collectible shares 
between the state and the property holder. 

It is usually argued that the system was set 
up as a check on the growing power of 
Turkmen families. Its popularity in the 
Sivas-Tokat-Amasya region was due to the 
prominence of these families in that area. 
See Oktay Ozel. "Limits of the Almighty: 
Mehmed its 'Land Reform’ Revisited," 
journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient 42, no. 2 (1991): 222-46; 
Irene Beldiceanu-Steinherr, "Fiscaliie et 
formes de possession de la terre arable dans 
I’Anatolic pre-ottomane," journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient 
19 (1976): 241-77; and Halil Inalcik, An 
Economic and Social History of the 
Ottoman Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge 
U11 iversify Press, 19 9 7). 1:12 9. 

15. "Saldjuks of Ruin." in Encyclopae¬ 
dia of Islam, 2<l ed., 7:956. 

16. The word tuizir is used in some doc¬ 
uments, while rmitawalli (miitevelli) is used 
in others, to name the person with final dis¬ 
cretion over the disposal of funds. While 
some pre-1250 waqfJyas mention both a 
nazir and mutawall'i, this is not the case for 
those written in Anatolia after 1250. 
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17- Dervish lodges did not require posi¬ 
tions like a muddrris or faqlh, which were 
filled by individuals trained in Islamic sci¬ 
ences through a madrasa education. Fur¬ 
thermore. Anatolian waqfrvas often state 
that qadis (religious judges) were to step in 
and control the foundation only when a 
family died out and no relative remained to 
oversee the endowment. 

18. See Yakup Pasha Evkaf, defter 60S. 
no. 23, VGM, and Muhiddin bini Abdul¬ 
lah Evkaf, defter 608, no. 63, VGM. 

19. Many of these local elites were the 
freed slaves of Seljuk princesses. For more 
on their role in the dervish lodges of Amasya, 
Tokat. and Sivas. see Chapter 6. For a 
detailed focus on one of these princesses, see 
Ethel Sara Wolpcr. "Princess Safwat al- 
DunyS wa al-Dln and the Production of Sufi 
Buildings and Hagiographies in Pre- 
Ottoman Anatolia,” in Women, Patronage, 
and Self-Representation in Islamic Societies, 
ed. D. Fairchild Ruggles (Albany: State Uni¬ 
versity of New York Press, 2000). 3 5-52. 

20. In the waqfiya for the madrasa of 
Shams al-DTn Alton Aba in Konya, the 
highest paid official was the mudarris. who 
was allotted 800 silver dinars per year, 
while the mutawalli received 400. the 
imam 200, and the mu’adhdhin 100. Vryo- 
nis. Decline of Medieval Hellenism, 353. 

21. See Almiet Temir. Kwjehir emiri 
Coca Oglu Nur El-Din'in 7272 tarihli Ara- 
pqa-Mogolqa vakfivesi (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu, 1959), 99-100. 

22. Crane, “Notes on Saidjuq Architec¬ 
tural Patronage in Thirteenth Century Ana¬ 
tolia,” 8-24 and entries 31, 37, and 71. 

23. For examples, see AflakT-Yazici, 
1:108-9 and 133-34. 

24. "Gok" means "blue.” 

25. See Yakup Pasha Evkaf, defter 608, 
no. 23, VGM. 

26. Two of these lodges, the Ya'qub Pasha 
lodge in Amasya and the ‘Alxl al-Muttalib 
lodge in Tokat, were large institutions. 

27. Beyler Qelcbi bini Tacuddin 
Muhammad (,'elebi Evkaf (hereafter Beyler 
C^elebi), defter 4S4, no. 309, BA. 


28. Semseddin B. Htiseyin Evkaf 

(162/19). BA. Similar phrases appear in 
the waqfiya of Ahmad il>n Raha, defter 
578. no. 3. VGM. and the Yakup Pasha 
Evkaf, defter 608. no. 23. VGM. 

29. See Ahmad ibn Raha, defter 575, 
no. 3, VGM. and Yakup Pasha Evkaf. 
defter 608, no. 3, VGM. 

30. For example, the endowment deed 
of the Shams al-DTn Husayn lodge states 
that only five Sufis were allowed in the 
building during prayer time. See $emsed- 
din B. Hiiseyin Evkaf (162/19). bA. 

31. Salaries for mu'adhdhins arc 
included in the waqfiyas of Ahmad ibn 
Raha, defter 378, no. 3, VG.Yl; Beyler 
(,'elebi. defter 484, no. 309. VGM; 
Muhiddin bini Abdullah, defter 608, no. 

63, VGM; Abdusselam oglu Tommtay, 
defter 490, no. 100, VGM; Yakup Pasha, 
defter 608, no. 23, VGM; and §ernseddin 
B. Hiiseyin (162/19), BA. 

32. The mu'adltdliin salary was often as 
generous as that of the hdfiz. In the Shams 
al-DTn ibn Husayn waqf, for example, each 
hdfiz received 120 dirhams a year, the same 
amount received by the mu’adhdhin. See 
Semseddin B. lUisevin Evkaf {162/19), BA. 

33. The waqfiya for the Shams al-DTn 
ibn Husayn lodge, for example, allows 
entrance to adherents of Sufism {lasamvuf) 
who wear the dress of Sufis and know Sufi 
etiquette. Semseddin B. Hiiseyin Evkaf 

(162/19), BA. 

34. Mu'Tti al-DTn Pen-fine wrote to the 
ilkhanid wazJr Rashid al-DTn. complaining 
about the depredations from the Turkmens 
in his province. Browne, Literary History of 
Persia. 8 5. 

35. Semseddin B. Htiseyin Evkaf 
{162/19), bA. 

36. Beyler Qelebi, defter 484, no. 309. 
VGM. 

37. Abdusselam oglu Tormntay Evkaf. 
defter 490. no. 100. VGM. There are 
some problems in distinguishing between 
such terms as faqir and miskin, since each is 
used for a range of meanings in both literal 
and mvstical contexts. 


38. For example, the Shams al-Dln ibn 
Husayn waqfiya required that two tables and 
a large kettle be included in the building's 
equipment. The inclusion of these items 
indicates, of course, that dervishes and their 
guests sat at long tables while eating food 
prepared in a large kettle. See Semseddin B. 
Hiiseyin Evkaf (162/19), bA. 

39. Madrasas also provided lodging, but 
they welcomed a much more circum¬ 
scribed group. Waqfiyas for some madrasas 
and caravansaiays even included funds for 
converting Christians to Islam. For exam¬ 
ple, the waqf that Shams al-DTn Alton Alba 
set up for bis madrasa and caravansnrav set 
aside one-fifth of the income from an eight¬ 
een-room khan to pay for converts to Islam. 
By contrast, no building deeds for dervish 
lodges forbade non-Muslims from stay ing 
in the building.'Hie Dfiral-Riiha lodge in 
Sivas, for example, provided services for the 
people of religion {aid al-din). Vryonis, 
Decline of Medieval Hellenism, 353, 

40. Ibn Battuta. The Adventures of Ibn 
Battuta: A Muslim Traveler of the iqlh Cen¬ 
tury, trans. Ross E. Dunn (Berkeley and Eos 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1989), 148-49- 

41. For a detailed examination of this 
topic in relation to the prophetic figure 
Khidr, see Ethel Sara YVolper, "Khidr, 
Ehvan Qelebi, and the Conversion of 
Sacred Sanctuaries in Anatolia,” Muslim 
World 90, nos. 3-4 (special issue: Sufi 
Saints and Shrines in Muslim Society, ed. 
Jamal Elias) (2000): 309-22. 

42. By itself, dhikr (the repetition of the 
names of Cod) was a form of devotion 
available to all Muslims and not requiring a 
group setting. 

43. Trimingbavn. Sufi Orders in Islam, 
302. 1 was fortunate to attend a dhikr of the 
KhahvatT dervishes of Istanbul, who per¬ 
form the dhikr in group sellings, using 
music and rhythmic incantations. 

44. Ra/T. Mersdd al-'ehad men al- 
mahda eld'I-nia'ad. 477-78. 

4 3. AflakT-Yazici. 2:716-18. Speros 
Vryonis Jr., "The Muslim Family in 
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Century Anatolia as Reflected in 
the Writings of the Mawlawi Dervish 
Eflaki," in The Ottoman Emirate 
(I $oo—t yS<)): Hilly con Days in Crete, i. 
ed. Elizabeth Zachariadou {Relhynioii: 
Crete University Press. 1993). 221. 

46. Trim high a in, Sufi Orders in Islam. 
310. 

47. AfliikT-l iuart. 1:190. 

48. Beyler Qelebi, 723. 

49. Sunbul Baba, for example, was 
eventually incorporated into the Bektashi 
line. By the seventeenth century, the Sun¬ 
bul Baba dervish lodge in Tokat was called 
a Bektashi lodge by F.vliya (^elebi. E.vliyd 
(jelebi seydhatndmes. trails. Zuhuri 
Dani$man (Istanbul: Karde§. 1970 1.7:60. 

50. Ridwan Nafiz and Ismail Makki 
Uzuiigar^ih, Sivas yehri (Istanbul: Oergah. 
192(81,108. 

51. See fjemseddin B. Httseyin Evkaf 
(162/19), BA. fora list of markets on site. 

52 .1 loinerin. "Saving Muslim Souls," 
59-83. 

53, Calien, Pre-Ottoman Turkey. 2(80-92. 

54. See "Lenient." Suleynianiye 
Library, Istanbul, no. 2703. .17-35, 

5 5. AfliikT-Yaziei, 1:400. 

56. Chittiek. Eakhruddin 'Iraqi. 51. cit¬ 
ing excerpts from Kulliyat-i Iraqi. 

57. Ibid. 

58. AfliikT-Yaziei, 1:68-69. 

59. Ibid., 2:792. 

60. Arifierin menkibeleri. 3/333. 

Chapter 3 

1.1 would like to express my sincere 
thanks to Cental Kafadar and the University 
of California Press for generously allowing 
me to use his translation of this poem. 
Kafadar, Between Two Worlds, vii, 

2. For more information on the 
Danishmendids, see Irene Melikoff, 
"Dani$mendids. w in Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
2d ed. For more detailed information, see 
idem. La geste de Melik Danipnend, vol. i. 

3. Kven in cities like Tokat, where 
there were no walls, waqfiyas refer to prop¬ 
erty as being "inside" or “outside” the city. 


4. Christian, Jewish, and Kurdish vil¬ 
lages formed a sizeable share of 1 vaqf prop¬ 
erty. For the best study of this 
phenomenon, see Vryonis. Decline of 
Medieval Eiellenism. chap. 3. 143-287. 

5. Because of the importance of Sivas 
as a trading center witii Europe, it was not 
uncommon to find foreign communities 
living outside the city. According to George 
Bratianu. there were Genoese and Venet- 
ian communities in Sivas. See Bratianu. 
Recherehes stir le commerce genois dans la 
mer noire an sine siecle (Paris: P. 

Ceuthicr. 1929), 168-9S. 

6. Sinclair. Eastern Turkey. 1:130. 

7. Ibid.. 295. 

8. For the most complete history of 
post-Seljuk Sivas, see ismaii Hakki 
Uzun^anph, "Sivas ve Kayseri hiikumdari 
Kadi Burhaneddin Ahmed." Belleten 32 
(1968): 191-245, and idem. Anadolu bey- 
likleri ve Akkoyunlu, 155-61, 

9. The Dominican missionary 
William of Ruhruque found the alum trade 
in the hands of a Genoese, Nicolo of San 
Siro from Syria, and a Venetian, Bonifacio 
of Molinos from Cyprus. Together, they 
exercised a monopoly. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey. 320-22. 

10. Ibid.. 323. 

u. A number of sources state that the 
mosque was a converted Armenian church. 
See Gabriel. Monuments lures d’Anatolie, 
2:143-46, and Robert Ker Porter, Reisen in 
Georgien, Persian, Armenian, deni alien 
Bitbylonien usw. ini l.aufe der jahre 
1817-1820 (Weimar: Veriage des Landes- 
Industrie, 1S23-33) 2:681. For the most 
detailed reconstruction, see I I. F.dliem and 
Max Van Berchem, Materiaux pour un 
Corpus Imcriptionum Arabicamm, vol. 3, 
pt. 1, Siwasel Divrigi (Cairo: l. institul 
frangais d’archeologie orientalc, 1917), 

12-21. henceforth referred to as CIA, as 
well as Uzun^ar^ili, Kitabeler, 145-46. 

12. Although this building is no longer 
extant, it is mentioned in an Ottoman copy 
of the waqfiya for the hospital of the Seljuk 
sultan, now in a defter at the Vakiflar Gene! 


Miidiirlugii. It has been published and 
translated into Turkish by M. Cevdef, 

"Sivas darti^jifasi vakfiyesi ve tereiimesi." 

13. For a description of the construction 
of Sivas's walls, sec ibn BibT-Erzi, 252-56. 

14. The waqfiya lists the Yaght Basan 
khdnqah as one of the borders of the hospi¬ 
tal. For the published waqfiya, see Cevdet. 
“Siias darii^ifasi vakfiyesi ve tereiimesi," 

>>■ 

15. Aslanapa. Turkish Art and Architec¬ 
ture. 139. 

16. Mustafa Cezar, 'Typical Commercial 
Buildings of the Ottoman Classical Period 
and the Ottoman Construction System 
(Ankara: Ttirkiyc i$ Bankasi, 1983). 49-51. 
and Osman Turan. "Sel^nklular 
zamanmda Sivas $eliri." in Ankara Oniver- 
sitesi Dil ve Tarih Cografya Eakiiltesi der- 
gisi, vol. 9 (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu. 
> 95 * >. 447 - 57 - 

17. For more on this hospital, see 
Goniil Cantay, Anadolu Selquklu ve 
Osmanh darti^ifalari (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu. 1992), 45-50. 

18. Sultan Evkaf, defter 588, no. 334. 

VCiVI. 

19. According to ismet Kayaoglu, the 
caravansaray was outside (lie walled city; 
see ismet Kayaoglu, “Rahatoglii ve vak¬ 
fiyesi.” Vakiflar dergisi 13 (1981): 1-29. 

20. Cezar, Typical Commercial Bidld- 
/MgS, 49-5I. 

21. Nafiz and Uzunyaqili, Sivas $ehri, 
60. 

22. According toTuran’s reading of the 
waqfiya for the Gok Mad rasa, among these 
khans were liie Sahtiyan (Morrocan 
leather) Khan, Patnuk (cotton) Khan. • 
§eker<;iler (sweeteners) Khan, and Bez.za- 
ziar (cloth) Khan, and oilier khans con¬ 
nected to political figures such as Najm 
al-Din jamjar, Taj al-DTn Mahmoud, 
Nizam ai-Dln Hursid, Kamal al-Din 
Mansur, Zahir ai-Din llli, and Kamal al- 
DTn. Turan. “Sclqukiular zamanmda Sivas 
5eliri," 451. 

23. Anatolian trade made vast fortunes 
available to llkhanid representatives. For 
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more on this topic, see Gronke. "Les nota¬ 
bles Iraniem,” 119. 

24. Juwavn! was even bold enough to 
omit the name of the reigning Scljnk sultan 
from the building inscription. 

25. Double minarets were also found 
■ on the madrasa s of the Great Seljuks in 

Iran and Baghdad. In Anatolia, double 
minarets were found on madrases in 
Konya. Kayseri, and Akjjchir that were built 
bv diiiTrs in support of Sunni religious 
scholars. After 1250, royal patronage 
declined, and amirs became the new 
patrons of architecture. Unlike the sultans 
efforts, which were concentrated on fortifi¬ 
cations, caravansarays. and mosques, a large 
portion of the amirs' patronage was directed 
at madrasas. See Crane, “Notes on Saldjuq 
Architectural Patronage in Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury Anatolia," 20-22. 

26. Some of these terms, such as ‘alawi, 
inav have been inserted by an Ottoman 
copyist. 

27. According to Michael Rogers, the 
Mongol occupation did not have a major 
effect on Seljuk society, because amirs took 
over the former responsibility of the sultan 
in providing a center for Sunni Islam. 

Rogers, "Recent Work on Seljuk Anatolia, 
Kumt des Orients 6 (1962): 161. 

28. Although this was the site of an ear¬ 
lier lodge, today the dervish lodge is con¬ 
nected to the shaikh Shams al-Dln Sivas!, 
who was buried behind the Ulu Cami (l 1 ri¬ 
chly mosque). For the location, see Soz.cn, 
Anadolu medreseleri, 2:40. 

29. Ibn Bibi refers to a ribdt of Isfahan! 
known in that time also as the ribdt of 
Kamal al-DTn Ahmad Raha. Ibn Bibi-Krzi, 
418-19. 

50. CIA, 57. On the connection 
between Shaikh Hasan and the prominent 
wazir Fakhr al-Dln ‘All, who built the Gok 
Madrasa in Sivas, see Nafiz. and 
Uz-un^aqili, Sivas §ehri. 95. 

31. According to an a . n. 687 waqffya , 
which I have not seen, ‘Ala' ai-Dln ‘All, an 
amir who was the son of Kama! al-Dln 
Ahmad, built a dervish lodge (zawiva) called 


Oar al-Raha. I was not able to find any refer¬ 
ence m the Vaktflar Gene! Miidurliigii to 
this 687 waqffya. which both Gabriel and 
Fdltem mention. See Gabriel, Monuments 
lines d’An a talk, 2:67, and CIA, 58. 

72. Gabriel. Monuments lures d'Ana- 
tolie , 2:67, and Nafiz. and Uzimyaqih. 

Sivas §ehri, 95. 

57. From almost any vantage point 
above a few feet, the building looked like 
an Armenian church. 

■54. There are no archival or archaeo¬ 
logical records for other major building 
activity between 1325 and 1350. 

3 5. The Shalmeh tomb was a single 
structure without a dome. 1 have not 
included a discussion of this tomb in this 
discussion because, unlike the Gok 
Madrasa dervish lodge, it did not provide 
housing and nourishment to travelers. 

36, After he and his descendants lost 
power, a group of akltis inhabited Fakhr al- 
Din ‘All's dervish lodge in Sivas and. possi¬ 
ble. his madrasa in Alqehir. Ibn Battuta 
mentioned a dcir al-siyada near the Gok 
Madrasa. See Ibn Battuta, Rihlal lb» 
liattuta/i (Cairo. 1938), 296. According to 
Metin Soz.cn, this may have been one of 
the two places where Ibn Battuta stayed 
during his stay in Sivas. See Sftz.cn, 

Anadolu medreseleri, 1:40. 

37. Sinclair, Eastern Turkey, 2:293. 

38. Tokat is 118 kilometers from 
Amasya and 108 kilometers from Sivas. 

39. Cezar, Typical Commercial Build¬ 
ings, 43. 

40. In 1249 a small Seljuk masjid and 
dervish lodge were added to the same area, 
between the road and the citadel (see fig. 

16, no. 16). 

41. According to its inscription, the bridge 
was completed after 1240. It was likely, how¬ 
ever, that the bridge was in operation years 
before the inscription was put up. I bus. I have 
included it in the first map for Tokat. 

42. Sinclair, Eastern Turkey, 2:310. 

43. Many of the bridges indicated in 
Gabriel's maps of tiie city were Ottoman 
constructions. 


44. A. Siiheyl Oliver believes that this 
was the site of a Danish mend id dervish 
lodge. Unfortunately. 0river does not 
explain why he believes this. See Oliver. 
Seicuk tababeti (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih 
Kurttniit, 1940), 79-83. 

4 5. There are a number of sources on 
building activity in Tokat. Most of these, 
however, remain unpublished and can only 
be found in Turkish archives. The best 
published source is still Uz.mujanjih's Kita- 
heler, 1—57 -- 

46. According to Michael Rogers, the 
building was founded by a female patron 
married to a Mongol amir. Rogers," I lie 
Date of the Qifte Minave Medrese at F.rzu- 
rum." Kunst des Orients 8 (1972): 94- 

47. For more on Amir Husayn, see 
‘Aziz ibn ArdashTr Astarabadi. Berm 11 rezm. 
trails. M(irsel Ozturk (Ankara: Kiiltiir 
Bakanhgi Yaymlari, 1990), 386 and 404. 

48. Yash Maidiin. a term found in the 
original wacffiva. literally means “the wet 
place." 

49. Ersal Yavi, Tokat (Comana) (Istan¬ 
bul: GOzcl Sanatlar Matbaasu 1987), 30. 

30. For more on the architectural 
patronage of Mu'Tn al-D!n Pcrviine s chil¬ 
dren, see Ismail Hakki Uzunqar§ih, “Kasta- 
monu vc Sinop’ta Pervanezadeler," Doga 
meemudst 7 (1937): 27-31; M. Zeki Oral, 
“Duragan ve Bafra’da iki tiirbe," Belleten 20 
(1956): 387-88; Crane. “Notes on 
Saldjuq Architectural Patronage in Thir¬ 
teenth Century Anatolia,” no. 12. 

51. Evliyci Qelebi seyahatndnmi. 7:60. 

52. Gabriel, Monuments lures d'Ana- 
tolie, 2:88. 

53. Sinclair, Eastern Turkey, 2:318-19, 
and Maria de Carcaradec. “Un monument 
inedit a Tokat: Seyh Meknun Zaviyesi,' 
Turcica 9/1 (1977)1 i<'->9- 

54. Yavi, Tokat, 47. 

5 5, A number of these patrons were 

associated with royal women, For more on 
this topic, see Chapter 6. 

36. See Astarabadi, Bezm u rezm, 304. 
57. Beyler Qelebi, defter 484, no. 309 

VGM. 
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;S. i lie best history of Amasya is 
lliiseyin i litsameddin's Amasya tcirihi, 4 
vois. ((skinbut: Hikmet Matbaasi Islaniivesi. 
1911-35), The Amasya Belediyesi Kiiltiir 
Yaymian has recently published a modern 
Turkish edition of the first volume, trans¬ 
lated by Ali Yilmaz and Melunet Akkus 
(Ankara. 19 86). 

59. Both mosques were destroyed in the 
1939 earthquake. On the walls of the city, 
see Franz Cumont, Stadia Politico (Brus¬ 
sels: I I. I.amertin, 1910), 3:112-13. 

60. Most of these constructions date 
from the reign of the Scijuk sultan Mas’ud 
(1116-56). Ail of them are no longer extant. 

61. Ocak, La revolte de Baba Resu/. 
47-70. 

62. Ibn BrbT-Frxi.499; I lusame<ldiu. 
Amasya tcirihi (19.11-351,1:235; Ocak, 
Anadoluda Baba Resit/, 124-25; Khvan 
Qelebi, Memikibu'l-kudshye, 295-501; and 
Oregon Abu al-Faraj [Bar Hebraeus], Abu'I 
Fame 'l arihi, trails. Ollier Riza Dogrul 
(Ankara:Turk Tarih Kurmmi, 1950), 2:539. 

63. Mans Dernschwarn. lagebuch einer 
Raise uadi Konstantinopel in id Kleinasien 
/135J/55/, ed, Franz Babinger (Munich; 
Duncker &• Mumblot, 1923), 220. 

64. Gabriel, Monuments turcs d'Ana¬ 
tolia. 2:57; llalife FlbGazi bint Kuli, 
defter 610, no. 37, VGM; and Refet 
Yinanc;, "Sel^uklu medreselerinden 
Amasya Malifet Oazi niedresesi vc 
vakiflan Vahflar dergisi 15 (1982): 5-23. 

65. Hitsameddin, Amasya tarihi 

{ 1986), 1:189. This history, similar to the 
Ottoman work on which it is based, pro¬ 
vides a wealth of information but no docu¬ 
mentation, and for this reason it is of 
limited use. Other accounts place the 
famous dervish lodge in a small village out¬ 
side of Amasya. Elwan Gdcbi, Mendkibu'l- 
ktidsiyye, xlvi and 24-44 (fines 295-501). 

66. For more on Baraq Baba, see Ocak. 
Osmanh imparatorlugunda imirjinal sufilik , 
68-69. 

67. These new construction projects 
were further supported from the village 
named after Baba Ilyas, Ilyas Koyu. 


68, According to Husoyin Husamcddin. 
tile Armenians claimed that the Turumtay 
buildings were the site of a church and 
patriarchate. See Amasya tarihi (1986). 
1:34-35. Archaeological evidence indi¬ 
cates that the structure, size, and location of 
the two buildings correspond to plans of 
Armenian churches and chapels, 

69, Yaktip Pasha F.vhaf, defter 60S, no. 
32. VGM. 

70, 1 Kisameddin. Amasya tarihi 

(1986). 1:199-200. For a connection 
between this perdue and MuSit al-Dln 
Pervftne from Tokat, sec Uzuneanjili. “Kas- 
tainonu ve Sinop’ta Pervanezadeler.” and 
idem, A nadolu beylikleri ve Akkoyunlu, 149. 

71, Sec Uzuncar^ih, "Kastamonu ve 
Sinop'ta Pervanezadeler,” 27-31, and Oral, 
"Dnragan ve Bafra'da iki Kirbe," 387-S8. 

72, The waqf of Ya'qftb Pasha mentions 
a MawlawT lodge in Amasya. See Yaknp 
Pasha Fvkaf, defter 608, 110. 23. VGM. 

7 3, The founder of the MawlawT 
dervishes, jalfil al-Dln RfimT, made Konya 
his center, and many of his disciples contin¬ 
ued to live in Konya. 

74. See Yaktip Pasha Fvkaf, defter 608. 
no. 23, VGM. 

75. Ibid. 

76. Other Bevler Qelebi endowments 
from the Cevdet Fvkaf collection are the 
waqf of Beyler Qelcbi Ibn-i Taceddin Mah- 
mut in Osmancik (162/8) and the waqf of 
Beyler Gelebi Ibn-i Taceddin Mahmut in 
Goruin (162/17). 

77. Ahmet Ya?ar Ocak, "Zaviyeler," 
Vahflar dergisi 12 ( .1978): 269. 

Chapter 4 

1. Robert Hilleubtand's Islamic Archi¬ 
tecture (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1994) has two pages devoted to the 
khanqdh, 219-20. The few regional studies 
of these buildings outline their major fea¬ 
tures, such as the prayer window and main 
room. The only significant exceptions to 
this rule are the many excellent works on 
the Sufi lodges of Ottoman Anatolia. 
Although most of these works focus on 


buildings in Istanbul, a number of impor¬ 
tant studies treat Sufi lodges in central and 
western Anatolia. For studies on Ottoman 
Istanbul, see the many excellent entries by 
M. BahaTamnan in Dunden biigune Istan¬ 
bul ansi klopedki. vols, 1-8 (Istanbul; Kiiliiir 
Bakanhgi Yaymian, 199 3-). 

2. In his discussion of the klianqdh. 
Hilienbrnnd wrote that "jijnsofarasa stan¬ 
dard layout existed, its essentials were a 
centra) courtyard flanked by cloisters on to 
which rows of individual cells opened, with 
a large hall on the qibla side." Hillenbrand. 
Islamic Architecture , 220. 

General discussions of Scijuk and pre- 
Ottoman art include statements of limited 
value such as “the ubiquitous dement in 
dervish lodges is a domed room leading to a 
barrel-vaulted hall." See Kurart, “Anatolian- 
Seljuk Architecture," 89. 

3. In the waqf of Ahmad ibn Flusayn. a 
hammam (bathhouse) and Smclm (dervish 
lodge) are mentioned. See Fabretlin Ali 
hini l liiseyin Fvkaf. defter 604, no. 67. 

VGM. 

4. 'l ire Gdfe Madrasa in Tokat lias 
been heavily restored. There is some con¬ 
troversy concerning the building remains to 
its north. F.vliya Qelebi and other seven¬ 
teenth-century travelers referred to a build¬ 
ing in front of the Gok Madrasa (between 
its main portal and the maidan ) that may 
have been the site of Mo Yu al-Din’s dervish 
lodge. 

5. For the most recent publication of 
this site, see Cantay, Anadohi Selcklu ve 
Osmanh dariiftifalari, 60-66. According 
to Cantay, the building attached to the 
northern side of the Gok Madrasa was'part 
of the hospital. Fits thesis is based on the 
accounts of later travelers. For other dervish 
lodges in Tokat, see Emir, Erken Osmanh. 
vol. .1, and Eik Aksuln and Ibrahim 
Numan, "Tokat Gok Medrese daru's-siiic- 
hast’mn restitiisyono,” in A ptullah Kuran 
icin yazijar: Essays in Honour of Aptullah 
Ktiran , ed. G'gdem Kafeseiogiu and Luci- 
enne Thys-§enocak (Istanbul: Yapi Kredi 
Yaymian, 19991,43-54. 
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6. Aksuhi anti N'uman. “Tokat Gok 
Medrese darii's-siilehasi’mn restitusyono." 

7. Htisainctkiin, Anuisya tarihi 
(1986). 1:35. 

8. Although this lodge is usually classi¬ 
fied as a tomb because it is a single-unit 
structure containing;) number of sar¬ 
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support to the tomb of Jaial al-DTn Rum! in 
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significant financial backing for this proj¬ 
ect. Michael Rogers, "Wacjf and Patronage 
in Seljuk Anatolia: The Epigraphic Evi¬ 
dence," Anatolian Studies 26 (1976): 89, 
and AflakT-Huart. 2:26. 
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is. References to Mu'll! ai-Dln's daugh¬ 
ter and her connection to the Siinbii! Baba 
lodge appear in Crane, "Notes on SakljfKj 
Architectural Patronage in Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury Anatolia," 55; Halil Edison, 
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man, 366-67. 

19. Mahperi Khatfm was the wife of 
'Ala' ai-Din Kay-Qubad. An inscription on 
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tan” (Ulkti Bates. 'The Anatolian Mau¬ 
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(Ph.D. diss.. University of Michigan, 
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World, ed. Lois Beck and Nikki Keddie 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1978). 245-60. 
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ed. Irving Lavin (University Park: Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University Press, 1989), 
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Angeles: University of California Press, 
1998), 1-27. 

24. Holbrook, “Diverse Tastes in the 
Spiritual Life,” 99-120. 

25. Although it is beyond the scope of 
Shis chapter to discuss the representation of 
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need to address the representation of Seljuk 
women in historical sources. The paucity of 
source material available on the Seljuks of 
Anatolia has, for example, led some schol¬ 
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the Seljuks of Iran, or Great Seljuks, in 
search of material on Seljuk women. The 
jiroblem with this approach is that Anato¬ 
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of cither the Seljuks of Iran or the 
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tory, nth~ijth Century (Albany, N.Y.: Bib¬ 
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27. Aflaki-Yazici, 2.951—55. 
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Chapter 7 

1. For a study of Malik Danish mend's 
life in the context of medieval Anatolia, see 
Claude Cahen. “La premiere penetration 
Turque en Asic-Mineurc," Byzantion 18 
(1946-48): 5-67. P'or information on the 
Danishmendname, see Melikoff, La geste de 
Melik Danipnendid, vol. i. Material cited 
from the Ddnishmendname is taken from 
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2. Kafadar, Between Two Worlds, 66. 
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4. For more on these sites, see Ocak, 

La revolte de Baba Resul, 58-72. 
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Melikoff, “ALBattal (Sayyid Batjal ChSzi)," 
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inscription, 51,63,83,84-86,84, 90,91 
location, 52 
patron, 51 
plan, 64 
portal, 31 
site, 63 

tomb room, 53,63,63 
tomb window, 68 
Syria, dervish lodges in, 24 

tarTqas (hierarchical orders), 6,82.105 
11.31 

textual communities, 108 n. 20 
Tokat. 48-55 

Bib;! Rasul revolt, 9-11 
bridges, 49-50. S’S\ 89,97,112 n. 41 


citadel, 49, 50, 52 
commercial activity, 49 
competing centers, 50, 52 
growth, 42 
location, 7,48, 49 
madrasas , 49, 50 
marketplaces. 49. 54 
mosques, 49, 71 

non-Muslim groups, 50,79.80, 8) 
patrons, n-12 
pilgrimage sites, 97 
plan. 49 - 54 

rulers, n, 48-49, 53,89.90 

spatial order changes, 50. 52, 54-55,100 

tombs, 49, 50-51 

tomb window locations, 68,70 

trade route through, 9, 35 

travelers in, 2 

Tokat, dervish lodges in, 1-2, 36, 37, 50, 
54-55,63-65,100,112 n. 40. See also 
‘Abd al-Muttalib dervish lodge; Gok 
Madrasa (Tokat); Khalif Glulzi 
dervish lodge; Shams al-Din ibn 
Husavn dervish lodge; Sunbul Baba 
dervish lodge 

Mu‘in al-Din, 36, 37.50. 51,113 n. 4 
Shaikh Majnun, 52, 63-64,65,114 n. 16 
tombs 

of ‘All al-TOsi, 49, 50-51 

of Christian saints, 79 

in dervish lodges, 4,28, 32-34,64,69 

dervish lodges built around, 30-31, 33 

funds for upkeep of, 28, 32-34 

Giidiik Minarc, 47-48, 70 

of ibn Rsha, 47,48 

of Khalif GhSzT, 95 

in madrasas, 33, 34, 56, 57, 67,69 

of Pontic kings, 55 

Qur’an readings in, 28, 34 

of Rfinu, 37,99,116 n. 5 

of sa ints, 37,79,114 n. 21 

Seljuk, 49 

as separate structures, 34,69-70 
windows, 33-34, 33,34,68,71,101,114 
n. 23 

trade routes, 2. 8-9, 43 
caravansarays, 16-17 
dervish lodges on, 35 
■ travelers, 30-31 
traders. See merchants 
T-styie (Bursa) mosques, 5 
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Turan Malik, 83,89,116 n. 7 
Turkification, 5,102 
Turkmens. See also Baba Rasul revolt 
Bab 3 s. 5.19.79 
chieftains and clans, 18-19 
immigrants, 5, 8,18-19,102 
of Kastamonu, 48 
. mystic figures, 74 
principalities, u, 43 
relations with Christians, 9, 55,75, Si, 
102 

relations with dervishes, 12, 27 
relations with Seljuks of Rum, 18-19, 96 
rcxidcnces outside city walls, 43 
Rfimi and, 19 

Tnmmtay dervish lodge (Amasya), 70, 78, 
113 n. 68 

Turumtay tomb (Amasya), 62,70 

‘ulamd’. See scholars 

UI11 ‘Arif Qelebi, 82,90,105 n. 34 

‘Umar Suhrmvardi, 18,21 

Onver, Stiheyl, 62 

urban areas. See cities 

Uzun^arijili, Ismail l lakki, 47, 76 


Venetian traders, 44,111 n. 5, n. 9 
Vilayetname (Book of sanctity; Bektash), 1 
visual authority, 19, 20, 22-23, 101 

wandering mystics ifitqara), 78 
waqf (pious endowments) 
controlled by ‘ulamd’, 22, 24 
creation of, 27, 83,109 n. 14 
of derv ish lodges, 25,26-27,75-76,83-S4 
distribution of revenues. 26,28, 32 
importance, 21 
incomes for officials, 26 
for madrasas, 26-27 
management of property , 75-76 
for mosques, 26 
motives of patrons, 25, 26 
rents, 43,59, 76 
waqfiya (endowment deeds) 

activities stipulated by, 29, 30-32, 59,75-76 
contents, 22 

of dervish lodges, 22, 24,27, 28,47, 
50-52, 59, 77 
of madrasas, 69, non. 20 
provisions for tomb preservation, 28, 

> 2-34 


as source documents, 21-22 
women mentioned in, 83-84,91 
wdqifs. See patrons 
warriors, g hcizT, 92 
waztrs, 11-12,45 

whirling dervishes, viii. See also MawlawTs 
women. See also marriages 

as building patrons, 83, 89, n611. 7 
dynastic fortunes and, 83 
as guarantors of familial lines. S2-83, 

89, 90 

named in dervish lodge inscriptions, 5.1, 
83-90, 91 

named in endowment deeds, 83-84, 91 
names of, 89-90 

political and dynastic affiliations, 83, 

86,89,91 

references in Sufi texts, 90-91 
separation from men in dervish lodges, 65 

Yaghi Basan, 48 

Yaghi Bas 3 n dervish lodge (Sivas), 44 
Ya'qCtb Pasha dervish lodge (Amasya). 28. 58 

Zakarivya - ibn Muhammad al-Qazwtm, 99 









